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PRAYERS BEFORE THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT EXPOSED 
By THE Rt. Rav. Assot VoniER, O.S8.B. 
N: unfrequently priests are asked to give guidance in a 


matter which seems to be particularly the preserve of 

the elect ; public and prolonged Adoration of the Blessed 

Sacrament exposed has created not only a special kind 
of spirituality but also a definite set of difficulties in the minds 
of the pious. Spiritual guides are approached for help and 
they are asked to assist even chosen souls in their task of doing 
honour to Christ in the Eucharist during the many hours of 
Adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. But even those who 
are not professedly dedicated to the high life of Perpetual 
Adoration, as are some orders of nuns and even of priests, 
would welcome any instruction to help them to spend usefully 
the half-hour or the hour on the beautiful days of Quarant’ore 
or of the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament for some devotional 
purpose. The parish priest himself is one who may feel most 
keenly in his own person the need of inspiration to sustain him 
through those hours of silent prayer at the foot of the Altar. 
It may be considered, of course, that a very particular grace 
is given to those whom Christ calls to a life of prayer and 
adoration of the kind which is commonly described as Perpetual 
Adoration. No doubt very frequently there are wonderful 
mystical communications between the hidden God of the Altar 
and the pure soul dedicated to His service for life. Convents 
of Perpetual Adoration are islands of sanctity in the disturbed 
sea of human life. But experience teaches that it would be 
wrong of any one dedicated to that special form of worship, 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, to expect as a permanent 
spiritual atmosphere such mystical communications. Most 
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religious, thus dedicated, have to live by faith, and their 
worship of the Blessed Sacrament is above all things and before 
all things one continuous act of supernatural faith. And what 
is true of the elect is, of course, to be taken for granted in 
the case of the ordinary faithful; their edifying perseverance 
in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament exposed is made possible 
only through their faith, not through any. mystical perception 
of the unseen or an experimental devotion filling them with 
unusual elation. They are watching before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as soldiers are on guard at the entrance of the king’s 
palace; it is for the Catholic an act of religious loyalty to do 
his hour’s Adoration either by day or by night. 


The difficulty, then, which spiritual directors are asked to 
settle is this: how for prolonged periods the mind may busy 
itself with thoughts and affections concerning the Son of God 
under the Sacramental veil. It would seem that acts of devotion, 
which we might call directly sacramental, are soon exhausted, 
that it becomes increasingly difficult after the first few minutes 
of Adoration for the adorer to find matter that will either 
enlighten his mind or inflame his heart. Many generous souls 
are disappointed and discouraged because the sweet colloquy 
between themselves and the Lord on the Altar so very soon 
comes to an end. People may, of course, help their infirmity 
by taking up a book of prayer and reading the thoughts, more 
or less happily stated, of another man, the canonized or 
uncanonized author of a manual of prayer. But at best this 
is a poor makeshift. 


It seems to me that in this matter of perpetual Adoration 
mystics have had it too much their own way and they have 
expected the Catholic people to adopt a behaviour which can 
be justified only on the assumption that certain rare gifts are 
universally distributed among the faithful. Devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, as it appears in the authentic lives of 
certain servants of God, was certainly a mystical endowment; 
the servant of God, holy though he be, might be tempted to 
ask from all his fellow-servants the same measure of fervour 
and enthusiasm, and so it might come to pass that a whole 
community of religious would be expected to speak the language, 
to possess the feelings, to enjoy the spiritual privileges of a 
founder who was himself unusually endowed. But experience 
is there to tell us that very rarely, if at all, are those gifts 
transmitted to the members of the religious family that come 
after ; the founder was thus enriched because it was his mission 
to raise up some new form of life in the Church. 


The theologians will be as good friends to those dedicated 
to Perpetual Adoration as are the mystics, for they can tell 
from the principles of the faith what ought to be the true and 
permanent nature of a life of Eucharistic worship. And who 


would not befriend with all his might those holy ones whose [| 


life is spent before the Lamb of God on the Altar? Anything 
one can do to make their spiritual lot more simple and more 
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‘confident ought to be done in reverent eagerness; none of the 
treasures of Catholic divinity should be hidden from those who 
have given up everything in order to dwell perpetually before 
the Tabernacle of the Lord. 


By the term ‘ prayer” in this article I mean every form 
of cult, internal and external, spiritual and bodily, individual 
and corporate, inarticulate and vociferous. It may be said, then, 
that in practice there are three forms of worship before the 
Blessed Sacrament, I mean with the Blessed Sacrament as the 
pronounced centre of the worship. Let us consider it for sim- 
plicity’s sake as being worship before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, visible to all eyes in the Monstrance. The faithful 
are called together for this very thing: the Adoration of Christ 
in the Eucharist, whether it be simple Benediction or whether 
it be Adoration lasting for days and nights or even for a life- 
time, as with the Convents of Perpetual Adoration. 


The first form of worship before the divine Sacrament is 
nothing else than a performance of all the ordinary acts of 
Christian religion without a necessary mention even of the 
Eucharistic Presence. 


The second form of worship is specifically Eucharistic in the 
sense that the words of worship and the external rites contain 
a definite mention of the Eucharistic mystery, are a glorification 
of that most wonderful of all gifts and are quite directly and 
almost exclusively centred round it. 


The third form of worship might be called the ‘“ personal 
approach ”? to the Eucharistic King under the appearance of 
the Sacrament. The faithful speak to Christ on the Altar, 
converse with Him over that very matter of the mystery of 
love, try to enter, as it were, into the intimate life that goes 
on behind the sacramental veils, to use a familiar expression, 
and their petitions go to Him as to One seated there and then 
on the Throne of mercy before the eyes of the believer. Whereas 
the second form of worship contents itself with celebrating the 
Eucharistic mystery in generic terms as the greatest monument 
of God’s love, the last-named form leaves the general and attaches 
itself to this particular Presence of Christ, under this particular 
appearance of Bread, in this particular Monstrance. These 
three forms of worship, then, complete the Christian’s attitude 
in presence of the mystery of love made visible through the 
manifest reality of the Eucharistic Accidents; they are comple- 
mentary not contradictory, and within the same hour we may 
adont them all and intermingle them, with the freedom of the 
children of God. 


Let us now explain more clearly these three modes of Catholic 
devotion. Let us gaze with love on the white Host in the 
Monstrance; in this we might well imitate our forefathers in 
the Faith who were famous for their eagerness to see the conse- 
erated Host. But what shall we say to this mysterious Lord 
thus enthroned in our midst? The answer is, let us praise 
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Him as God is praised, let us behave before Him as we behave 
in the presence of God’s unseen Majesty. The whole range 
of Christian worship is in its place here; the psalms of David, 
the canticles of the prophets, the hymns of the Church, every 
sort of invocation, every form of intercession, fits the occasion. 
In whatever way Christian people express faith, hope and 
charity, they may do so in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed. They may praise the Mother of God, the angels and 
the saints before the radiant sun of the vessel that contains 
the Eucharistic mystery. That love which so many simple souls 
possess for the recitation of the Rosary may be granted full 
scope here; penitential psalms, litanies of intercession, Te 
Deum’s of thanksgiving, they all belong to this setting. More- 
over, in presence of that divine Memorial of God’s marvels, 
the Holy Eucharist, it is most logical that all the works of 
God’s merciful redemption be remembered and sung. Whatever 
the Church says to celebrate Christ’s nativity, Christ’s life, 
Christ’s death and resurrection, she may say with a new degree 
of gratitude and fervour when she gazes on her Lord who, 
through a wonderful invention of His love has, in the Sacrament, 
made Himself the permanent Memorial of all the great mercies 
of God towards man. 

This broad, nay, all-embracing manner of worship in presence 
of the divine Sacrament exposed, seems to some to be a 
diminution if not an actual discarding of the rédle of the 
Holy Eucharist. What is the advantage, they say, of having 
Exposition when the worship that then takes place ignores, for 
all practical purposes, the mystery of the Altar? Is it not 
irrelevant, nay, even incongruous to exhibit the Sacramental 
mystery with a certain external, material solemnity and then 
promptly forget all about it in forms of devotion that are not 
related to it? Thus, again, for some the well-established custom 
of making the singing of the litanies of our Lady the most 
imposing function at Benediction seems, to say the least, a 
complete lack of proportion. Objections of that kind might be 
multiplied and presented under many other forms, not excluding 
the humorous form, at the apparent lack of liturgical manners. 
Yet the fact has to be accepted that quite officially the Church 
for a long time now has authorized, in presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, expressions of worship that are not con- 
nected with the Eucharist immediately and ostensibly. In 
allowing this, the Church applies to the divine Eucharist outside 
Mass her way of dealing with the Eucharist at Mass itself. 
That official rite called ‘‘ Mass ”’ centres round the Eucharistic 
mystery both as sacrifice and as food; but anyone, looking at 
a Missal, can see that Mass, both before the Consecration and 
after, is made up of the acts of the Christian spiritual life 
which are not connected directly with the Eucharist. Even 
when the consecrated Elements are on the Altar after the 
Elevation many prayers are said by the priest that are of a 
general kind or only connected with the mystery of the Altar 
through the circumstance that they are the prayers of the 
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Church, and the Church, of course, is always associated with 
the Eucharist. In order to rebut the fault-finder, summarily 
described a moment ago, we must do precisely this: remember 
that the Church is intimately in communion with the Eucharistic 
mystery at all times. Her graces come to her through the 
sacrifice that is offered up unceasingly from sunrise to sunset; 
her voice is heard in the presence of heaven because it is joined 
to the voice of the Blood that speaks louder than did the blood 
of Abel; she prays in the presence of the Eucharistic mystery 
at all times. The Exposition of the mystery itself at certain 
periods is nothing new in the substantial life of the Church, 
but it has an accidental value because the faithful are made 
to realize more evidently that they have in the midst of them 
the Ark of the Covenant, the mystery of reconciliation. It may 
be said truly that Catholic worship is always in the presence 
of the Eucharist by its very nature, as it is always enfeoffed 
to the sacrifice of praise that never ceases. The Eucharistic 
mystery is invariably a mystery of thanksgiving, and therefore 
no words of thanksgiving are a dissonance when pronounced 
before the Christian Altar. The Eucharistic mystery, again, 
is a mystery of reconciliation, everything that is reconciliation 
has a Eucharistic sound; the Eucharistic mystery is supreme 
worship, all true worship and adoration is the very atmosphere 
of the Eucharist. It is the ‘‘ sweet odour ”’ of Christ on the 
Altar, or again, it is the odor suavissimus of traditional 


liturgical language, from the offering of Abel right through the 
centuries. Through Christ’s sacramental Body and Blood the 
mystical Body, the society of the elect, is constituted ; therefore, 
commemoration of the saints, glorification of the Queen of saints, 
harmonize wonderfully with the Benediction service. 


We cannot contrast ordinary prayer with prayers before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed as if they were two different kinds 
of prayer, as if Exposition meant a substantial addition to the 
character of the worship. All faithful Christians are unceasingly 
in mysterious intercourse with Christ’s Eucharistic presence in 
the Church and their whole spiritual life radiates from it and 
radiates back to it, through the interchange of grace and good 
works. Exposition itself is only an accidental emphasis of a 
state of things that is permanently with us. We may, therefore. 
quite courageously adopt the conclusion that no kind of spiritual 
exercise in presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed is in 
any way a departure from the Eucharistic setting; all our life, 
if we only understood it truly, is spent in presence of the 
Christian Altar. 


It is, however, the Church’s intention that there should be 
repeated acts of worship, having for their direct and specific 
object the Blessed Sacrament: Adoremus in aeternum sanctissi- 
mum sacramentum. . Everything in the Eucharist is to he 
honoured with the supreme cult of Latria, as the Eucharist 
contains the presence of Christ Himself. This brings us to 
the second mode of worship. It is particularly on the Feasts 
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of the Blessed Sacrament that the faithful are expected to be 
thus spiritually active, giving to their Eucharistic Lord the full 
meed of praise. The religious institutions dedicated more pro- 
fessedly to the Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament are, no 
doubt, supposed to enter with greater zest and understanding 
into that very work of direct worship of the Eucharist ; adoring 
Christ in the divine Sacrament, thanking him for this supremest 
gift, and also doing reparation to the Eucharistic Majesty for 
the sins committed against that very Majesty, the neglect of 
men in presence of that divine liberality, the profanations and 
the sacrileges committed by so many. 

We have in the Church’s official liturgy hymns composed for 
this specific act of Christian Latria: they are the hymns of 
the office of Corpus Christi. Unfortunately they are very limited 
in number; likewise the hymns in the vernacular with the 
Blessed Sacrament as their principal theme are not many and 
there are extremely few that are of outstanding merit. This 
is true of all languages, English, French, German, and so on. 
No doubt there is a fundamental difficulty in that our theological 
knowledge of the Eucharist is very limited, and much of the 
learning of the divines on the subject is not of a nature to be 
translated into rhyme. St. Thomas Aquinas, in the hymns of 
Corpus Christi feast and the Sequence of the Mass for that 
day, Lauda Sion, has put into the language of the poets all 
that can be sung with profit; new hymns could only be variants 
of the same ideas. But there is absolutely no reason why, 
even in this second mode of Eucharistic worship, recourse be 
not had to the larger melodies and canticles which express man’s 
homage to the Creator. When we are before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed we stand before God, and every form of praise 
that is due to God is due to the Blessed Sacrament. Many of 
the psalms form admirable canticles for Exposition ; the Lavdate 
Dominum omnes Gentes has been universally adopted for 
Benediction ; but many more extracts from the psalter could be 
pressed into service with fine results. Among ecclesiastical 
hymns the Te Deum is incomparably more suitable for the 
Exposition hour than many of the vernacular hymns which are 
labelled ‘‘ Hymns for the Blessed Sacrament.’’ Could there be 
any invocation more suited to a congregation in presence of 
Christ on the Altar than those glorious and bold phrases of the 
Te Deum: Tu Rex gloriae, Christe, ete. But I admit that if a 
Benediction Service is to be on exclusively Eucharistic lines it 
will have to be of short duration. Benedictions consisting of 
the “‘ O' Salutaris,’’ of a motet, such as the Ave Verum, of the 
Tantum ergo and the Adoremus in aeternum are very dignified 
and very edifying, but they are suited chiefly as the conclusion 
of some other liturgical act, as, for instance, solemn Vespers. 
The ordinary congregation asks for more, and there is: no 
reason why we should not give them more, even then when 
Benediction is held for its own sake, as a worship of the divine 
Sacrament. It is to be regretted that so little use is made of 
the Lauda Sion. This great composition of St. Thomas Aquinas 
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-has the double merit of being the pan of the mystery and the 


instruction of the faithful concerning that mystery. How many 
of our Catholics would be happy if they had in their minds 
those exquisite phrases which state the Eucharistic mystery so 
reverently, as, for instance, 


Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Praeter rerum ordinem. 


A consideration which is in place here may be helpful to many 
priests. The Church is indeed most emphatic in her dogmatic 
definitions; she has stated clearly what the faithful have to 
believe. But the Church also knows that the Eucharist is a 
tremendous mystery, and alongside with her dogmatic faith 
there goes a reverence for the Holy of Holies. The Church is 
never vehemently assertive in this matter of: the Eucharist; she 
almost wraps it up in symbolism; the policy that made her 
insist on the lex arcani in the first times of Christianity is 
really ever with her as a sentiment; rarely do we hear a piercing 
ery of astonishment at the presence of Christ under the sacra- 
mental veils: she takes it sweetly for granted and allows her 
children a freedom of movement which shows that to them faith 
in the Eucharist is, as it were, a family trait. The strident 
words of an English hymn “ ’Tis God, ’tis God, the very God ”’ 
are, of course, dogmatically true, but one wonders whether the 
Church would ever have uttered such a cry in a liturgy of her 
own making. That mixing of motifs of every kind in the 
Eucharistic concert of which we have spoken is much more 
Catholic; not only «sthetically but also devotionally. Love very 
often is best expressed in language in which the term “ love ”’ 
does not even occur; even the Seraphs veil their faces before the 
Lord, and when we meet our friends after long absence almost 
any subject of conversation becomes a feast of the heart. 


This brings me naturally to what I have called the third mode 
of Eucharistic worship, that intimate and penetrating way with 
which we address the Son of God in His inner life on the Altar. 
We speak to Him as to One who hears us; if Christ were there 
in His natural condition the intensity of our appeals to Him 
could hardly be more direct. This breaking forth of the Chris- 
tian faith into a spiritual wrestling with the God of love on the 
Altar is, of course, fully justified dogmatically. Christ is there 
in the entirety of His divine Personality. For this exercise of 
love we have no precedent except in the ways of the Christian 
mystics, unless we take for a precedent the manner of speech 
with which the apostles addressed Christ when they walked with 
Him during His mortal life, as narrated in the Gospels. This 
is a province of the Church’s life about which little can be said, 
though we may suspect that it is wondrously beautiful and 
powerful. Private manuals of prayer which are to be found on 
all hands do not do justice to that spiritual phenomenon of 
Christian sanctity. So many of those long colloquies with 
Christ have been composed by people who merely translated into 
B 
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the Eucharistic sphere their conversational powers of every day. 
One of the subjects of those colloquies of really saintly souls is 
called ‘‘ Eucharistic abasements,’’ nay, even ‘‘ The sufferings of 
Christ in the Eucharist.”? In this matter a word of caution is, 
I think, very timely, lest feeling that is well meant run contrary 
to all the claims of Catholic dogma. The fundamental principle 
concerning Christ’s personal life in the Eucharist, what we might 
even call, to meet the case more directly, Christ’s feelings and 
sentiments in the Eucharist, is this: the Son of God in this 
Sacrament has in every respect the life which He has in heaven, 
at the right hand of God; if it were not the same life the 
Eucharist would not be Christ Himself but another Christ who 
does not exist in reality. More generally speaking, there 
always must be complete identity between the natural Christ and 
the sacramental Christ. If per impossibile the Son of God in the 
glory of the Father could suffer either in soul or body, then that 
suffering would of necessity be in the Eucharist, as it is the same 
Christ. But we know, through faith, that since the resurrection 
and the ascension the Person of Christ is glorified; He cannot 
suffer as He cannot die; if He suffered now in heaven the state 
of glorification would have come to an end, a supposition that is, 
of course, the opposite of the Christian faith. So we cannot 
allow on any account that the Person of Christ, the Soul of 
Christ, the Heart of Christ in the Eucharist can be under any 
shadow of suffering or sadness. This would be to deny the 
dogma that says that Christ sits at the right hand of the Father. 
If there is in many a manual of piety language that cannot be 
interpreted otherwise than as a compassion for a Christ who is 
actually suffering in the Eucharist, let such passages be ex- 
purgated without remorse: they endanger the faith of Catholics 
in the mystery of Christ’s glorification. There is ample room 
for the love of compassion for Christ in the Eucharist without 
this unwarranted intrusion into the glories of the Most Holy. 
We can compassionate Christ during the Holy Hour and at other 
times over the sufferings of His mortat life; this is a perennial 
source of the love of compassion in the Christian soul; endless 
generations will lament over their Beloved who was crucified and 
whose Heart was pierced on the Cross. We might compassion- 
ate Christ in His members, for all He suffers in His Church; 
this is a most authentic and dogmatically true way of pitying 
even the Son of God. Our deep sorrow for the innumerable 
outrages He receives in the Sacrament and in all His other 
manifestations of love can also be called compassion. It may 
be stated here likewise, that we need not at all consider Christ’s 
sacramental state as a condition of humiliation and a cause for 
compassion. Outrages to the Eucharistic mystery are, of course, 
revolting to the Christian soul, but in strict dogmatic truth it 
cannot be said that when bread is changed into Christ’s Body 
and wine into Christ’s Blood the Son of God through that mystery 
of transubstantiation becomes imprisoned in surroundings un- 
worthy of Him. Few theologians to-day, if any, would lend 
their support to such gruesome theories of the Eucharist; the 
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Son of God is no more humbled through transubstantiation than 
the Holy Ghost is humbled through dwelling in the soul of a man. 


It is not in the nature of this paper to give the theological 
proofs of the remarks just made: they can be found by anyone 
who knows how to read St. Thomas, in the Tertia Pars. The 
third and fourth Articles of Question LX XXI of the Third Part 
of the Summa contain the theological principles which justify 
us in saying that the Son of God in the Sacrament is not fettered, 
nor is He passible since He took up His abode at the right 
hand of the Father. It may be said, of course, that there is 
sorrow in the Heart of Christ since sorrow is attributed meta- 
phorically to the Godhead: ‘It repented him (God) that he 
had made man on the earth. And being touched inwardly with 
sorrow of heart, He said: I will destroy man, whom I have 
created ’? (Genesis vi.) In this metaphorical meaning sorrow 
may be attributed to Christ the King of Glory in the splendour 
of the Father. 


There is a common belief in the Church that wherever the 
Eucharistic Presence is, there the hosts of the heavenly spirits 
“ascend and descend upon the Son of man” more truly than 
they did before the patriarch Jacob in his sleep. The tabernacle 
is not a solitude: it is an outpost of heaven. The faithful ought 
to be encouraged to come and take their part in that wondrous 
life. Devotion to the holy angels is a natural complement to 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist. The life of the Christian people 
is described by St. John in his Apocalypse: ‘‘ After this, I 
saw a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations and tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands. And they cried with a loud voice, 
saying : Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the throne and 
to the Lamb. And all the angels stood round about the throne ”’ 
(Apocalypse vii. 9-11). 

This wonderful tableau may, quite legitimately, be said to 
represent the Church in the present time with all her varieties 
of races; the white robes bespeak the state of grace and the 
palms the victory of faith. Catholics would gain far more in 
being instructed in the glories of the intimate fellowship with 
heaven that come to us from the Eucharist than through the 
jeremiads of a spiritual pessimism. 


We are the people of God and as such we stand for ever before 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. 


There is an orthodox way of speaking of the abasements of 
the Word Incarnate and there are unorthodox theories with 
regard to Christ’s humiliations. This matter of the voluntary 
lowliness of the Son of God requires watching in these days 
of ours, with the heterodox kenotic views that have found their 
way into a good deal of Christological writing in recent times. 
To the out-and-out modernist only such a Christ is acceptable 
who has no privileged position, so that He may be said to be 
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a sharer of the human lot to the very dregs. However, a clear 
principle which no orthodox theologian can gainsay is that all 
the abasement period of Christ’s career came to an end at His 
resurrection. Christ is now essentially, substantially, from 
every point of view, a glorified Being: ‘‘ He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross. 
For which cause, God also hath exalted him and given him a 
name which is above all names ”’ (Phil. ii. 8, 9). It would be 
against that supreme exaltation of Christ’s Person if, through 
the Eucharistic mystery, He were reduced to a new state of 
abasement. Whatever mode of existence the Son of God possesses 
in the Eucharist, He is not abased by it, in any true sense 
of the word. We may, indeed, wonder at the incomprehensible 
charity of Christ who gives Himself to us under the appearance 
of lowly elements like bread and wine, but this is not the same 
as to say that the Person of Christ Himself has become lowered, 
has been put into a.state of almost unlimited inferiority through 
the sacrament. Such views are not only unorthodox: they are 
inimical to Catholic piety. Let us place the mystery of Christ’s 
abasement where it belongs, within the period of His mortal 
life here on earth, between the stable of Bethlehem and the tomb 
at Jerusalem; the measure of that abasement can never be 
fathomed by human intelligence. 


The Council of Trent has a significant phrase in the intro- 
ductory chapter to the Sacrifice of the Mass. Of this Sacrifice 
it says: ‘‘ And this is indeed that clean oblation which cannot 
be soiled by any unworthiness or malice of those who offer it 


up.”? Great may be man’s sins in dealing sacrilegiously with 
the heavenly mystery, but in virtue of its own sanctity the 
heavenly mystery transcends infinitely all created powers of 
contamination. The Blessed Eucharist is essentially the Holy 
of Holies dwelling in the midst of a sinful race. 
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HOMILETICS 
Quinquagesima Sunday (Gospel). 


Our Lord’s miracles, besides being His credentials, were also 
symbols, outward signs of inward spiritual effects which He 
had come to work. He cures the blind man, and by that act 
teaches that He is the light of the world, giving the light of 
life to those who receive Him (John viii. 12). He Himself 
pointed the moral, when curing another blind man (John ix. 5): 
“ As long as I am in the world I am the light of the world.” 


That Christ is the light of the world is simply a beautiful 
(but very natural) way of saying that He is the only Teacher 
of right faith and conduct, the supreme Prophet speaking with 
ultimate authority divine things to men. St. John in the 
Prologue to his Gospel and in his first Epistle, and our Lord 
Himself to Nicodemus (John iii. 19) set the contrast between 
Christ the Light and the darkness in which men are involved 
without Him. It was the Jewish prophetic tradition that Christ 
would be the Orient (cf. Zach. iii. 8 and vi. 12; and Luke i. 78, 
the Canticle of Zachary), dispelling the darkness that covered 
the earth and the mist that lay over the people (cf. Isaias ix. 2, 
xlix. 6, lx. 1-3). We must impress this truth firmly on our 
minds: in Christ alone is there light, without Him there is 
night. 

The Church constantly insists that He is the true and only 
light. It is a dominant thought at Christmas and the Epiphany ; 
it is taught and symbolized at Candlemas, when the liturgy 
repeats Simeon’s canticle, which echoed the words of Isaias 
lx. 2-3. Easter is a feast of Him as the light (the ‘ lumen 
Christi ’’ and the Paschal Candle). 


It is obvious that without Him we shall be in darkness. There 
are so many important things we do not know and cannot find 
out for ourselves ; other people’s views are partial and misleading. 
Nor have we the ability, time, or opportunity for the hard 
thinking that the discovery of religious and moral truths for 
ourselves demands. We all have our prejudices, national, racial 
or personal.- That which is animal in us clouds our minds; 
we are constantly torn in the battle between the law of the 
members and the law of the mind, and can maintain the rule 
of the mind only by the grace of Christ (Romans vii. 25). We 
are malicious, fitful, wayward, self-seeking, etc. For all these 
reasons our ideas are sure to be distorted, if we follow our 
own light. 


Therefore we must follow the light of Christ always. Lent 
gives us the opportunity of a renewed effort to do so, It is 
a time of prayer and penance. Let us pray to be dutiful listeners 
to Christ teaching through His Church; let us pray for more 
light, and that we may not sin against the light. And, for 
penance, we must ‘make a supreme effort against our sinful 
habits; for sin is the great enemy of the light; it is because 
men want to sin that they reject Christ’s light (cf. John iii. 20). 
11 
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Penance and prayer prepared the widow Anna to recognize 
the Messiah. 


First Sunday of Lent (Epistle and Gospel). 


Lent is an acceptable time, because it is a day of salvation, 
a period set apart for renewed spiritual effort. The Church, 
wisely knowing how little we are prepared to do on our own 
initiative, forces upon us serious thought and effort. The 
purpose for which Lent has been instituted is set forth in both 
the Epistle and the Gospel; in the Epistle by exhortation, and 
in the Gospel by example. The Epistle recounts the manifold 
trials, labours and virtues of genuine apostles (‘‘ Dei ministri ”’) ; 
the Gospel shows our Lord exercising virtue in temptation. 


The virtues, etc., of the ministers of God are, servatis 
servandis, the virtues of all Christians. The Epistle lays open 
the hardship and warfare of the Christian life. There is no 
respite; trial will succeed to trial, and the exercise of virtue 
after virtue will be demanded in the daily round, however 
lowly and humdrum that routine may be. We may well ask, 
who is sufficient for these things? The answer is that we are 
all sufficient, if only we will co-operate with the grace of God. 
It is heresy (Jansenism) to say that some of God’s command- 
ments cannot be kept. Hence, v.g., there is no combination 
of circumstances, no force of economic laws, etc., that compels 
married people to sin against the primary end of marriage. 
With every temptation God makes issue that we may be able 
to bear it. To encourage and instruct us, our Lord’s three 
temptations are set alongside the stern teaching of the Epistle. 
His temptations fall under the three great categories of all 
temptation (cf. I John ii. 16). He was first tempted to the 
undue indulgence of the natural appetite (concupiscentia carnis) ; 
then to vain-glory and display (superbia vitae); lastly to greed 
of possessions (concupiscentia oculorum). And though the devil 
directly instigated the temptation in each case, Christ overcame 
in them the three enemies of the soul, the flesh, the devil and 
the world (in that order). 


Christ resisted by falling back each time on God and His 
law. He thus gave us a two-fold rule for meeting every 
temptation: (1) Know God’s law. Do not be content with 
an indefinite, ill-informed conscience. Hear instructions, read 
spiritual books. ‘‘ Attend to reading, to exhortation and to 
doctrine. . . . Meditate upon these things: be wholly in these 
things: that thy profiting may be manifest to all’ (I Tim. iv. 
13, 15). (2) Dwell in the help of the Most High; and angels 
will come and minister unseen in trial, as they ministered openly 
to Christ. The protection of God over those who dwell in His 
help is the theme of the Proper of to-day’s Mass. In the 
beautiful phrases of the Scriptures we are shown how to pray 
and how great is our need of prayer. If we really follow these 
two rules we shall find that we can obey St. Paul’s exhortation 
not to receive the grace of God in vain; and that, even in the 
most searching temptations. 
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Second Sunday of Lent (Epistle and Gospel). 


In the Transfiguration we are given a glimpse of the future 
vlory of our risen bodies, when “ the just shall shine as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father ’’ (Matthew xiii. 43). 


But a price must be paid in this life for that glory. The 
body must be sanctified (Epistle). This sanctification may be 
taken aS meaning :— 


(1) Revering as holy; for the body is by grace God’s temple, 
sanctified by His indwelling as by a Shekinah, and hence to 
be regarded and treated with awe—to indulge its lower instincts 
is to violate the temple (cf. I Cor. iii. 16, 17). 


(2) Making holy, by being held and bent to the dictates of 
the will. Thereby it is, as it were, dedicated as a victim to 
God; it is crucified: ‘‘ they that are Christ’s have crucified 
their flesh with the vices and concupiscences ”’ (Gal. v. 24). 


This thought of self-crucifixion is specially Lenten; for this 
is the season when the Passion is our dominant memory of 
Christ. It pleases Him that our remembrance should be not 
a sterile affection, but an effective will to co-sacrifice. 


Some motives for this sanctification which the Epistle and 
Gospel give are :— 


(1) The will of God, His imperious demand. St. Paul explains 
in Romans i. 20, etc., that it was because men lived in negation 
and neglect of God that their foolish wits were darkened and 
they were given over to a reprobate sense. Therefore, faith 
must be quickened in God ever-present, all-seeing, sovereignly 
demanding (cf. Psalms cxxxviii. and Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 26, etc.) 
and supremely retributive (cf. Epistle). 


(2) The joy of conscientious self-denial. From time to time, 
at least, good Christians experience within them something of 
the joy that St. Peter expressed at the Transfiguration. ‘‘ Much 
peace have they that love thy law’”’ (Psalm cxviii. 165). It is 
the peace of God that surpasseth understanding (Phil. iv. 7), 
one of the fruits of the Spirit who receives due honour in His 
temple. 


(3) The glory to come, which is out of all proportion to what 
we endure here. ‘‘ For I reckon that the sufferings of this time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come that 
shall be revealed in us’? (Romans viii. 18); ‘“‘ for that which 
is momentary and light of our tribulation worketh for us above 
measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory (II Cor. iv. 17). 
(Note how St. Paul emphasizes the contrast between this life 
and that.) The Transfiguration was vouchsafed to the apostles 
to steel their faith against the Passion to come. May that 
glimpse of Christ’s glory, reminding us of ours, which thrilled 
those who witnessed it, steel our faith to endure the daily cross 
of self-denial. 


The means to procure faith and courage is prayer. The Collect 
and the Proper of to-day’s Mass set forth beautifully the kind 
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of prayer: an appeal to God’s remembrance, mercy, strength 
and guardianship in our miseries. 


Third Sunday of Lent (Epistle and Gospel). 


At the end of His life, to set forth the aim of His Passion, 
our Lord said: ‘*‘ Now is the judgment of this world; now shall 
the ruler of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to myself 9 (John xii. 31-33). 
The ruler of this world is the devil; Christ is the strong man 
armed who will take possession of the ‘devil’s kingdom (cf. I John 
iii. 8). It is by the cross that the ruler of this world, who 
has not anything in Christ (John xiv. 30), but is completely 
His enemy by the decree in Eden (Genesis iii. 15—‘‘ He shall 
crush thy head ’’), is already judged (John xvi. 11). Of that 
judgment and victory the many deliverances by Christ of the 
possessed are the heralding and the first fruits. The direct 
struggle began with Christ’s temptation and it is the dominant 
note of = entire Gospel, culminating on Calvary (cf. Hebrews 
li. 14, 15). 

Christ’s kingdom and Satan’s are thus in unceasing conflict. 
And the Jews were never so completely self- deceived as when 
they tried, as in this Gospel, to fuse Christ’s kingdom in Satan’s 
dominion. It was a great darkening of their minds; and complete 
perversity and obstinacy necessarily followed (cf. Matthew vi. 
22, 23). It is a salutary reminder. to keep our faith and spiritual 
vision pure and straight. 

For in the last analysis every human heart is the field of this 
conflict. There Satan is wrestling with Christ for man’s 
allegiance, which means man’s love. Actual possession is com- 
paratively rare among us since Christ came; but the devil’s 
assault on the will of man by direct and indirect temptation 
remains intensely vigorous. The will is torn between the love 
of God that leads to the contempt of self and of the world (charity 
and humility) and the love of self, of the flesh and of possessions 
which leads to the contempt of God (pride and covetousness). 

As the will feels it, the conflict seems to be uneven. For 
self-love is intensely strong and reappears in all sorts of ways 
(vanity, ostentation, contempt of others, excessive self-reliance, 
self-gratification even in our good deeds, etc.), and is often hidden 
from our self- pardoning conscience. And sensual passion, the 
law of the members, is a fierce instinct; so, too, often anyhow, 
are greed and avarice. On the other hand, the things of faith 
and the future reward seem to be distant and weak, because 
unseen ; and the voice of conscience is still and small. 

Lent calls us to take thought on these things, to look for our 
besetting sins, and to take stock how we stand in this conflict 
in which no man can be neutral. It calls us to meditate on the 
Passion, to feel the love, undeserved on our part and unstinted 
on His, that prompted Christ to die and conquer for us; to 
realize God’s hatred of sin interpreted and made intelligible to 
us by means of the human sufferings of His Son. ‘‘ Imitate God: 
and walk in love.’’ 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
BY THE VERY Rev. CANON GEORGE D. SmitTH, D.D., Ph.D. 


English Catholic literature, poorly provided with theological 
works on Purgatory, has been enriched through the initiative 
of Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne, who have just published 
Dom Ernest Graf’s excellent translation of Dr. Bartmann’s 
treatise on the subject.! From certain points of view it is one 
of the most important contributions to dogmatic theology that 
have appeared in English in recent years. Dr. Bartmann’s book 
has character, there is nothing of the colourless text-book about 
it; and—like most living personalities—it is likely to arouse either 
enthusiasm or antagonism. The learned Paderborn professor has 
been shocked, as many other theologians have doubtless been 
shocked, at the manner in which this dogmatic tredtise has been 
mishandled by those who might have been expected to know 
better; and instead of lamenting the outrage secretly he has 
openly reacted. In this book he makes a determined effort to 
disencumber the revealed doctrine of Purgatory from the litter 
of unauthorized speculation and fantastic imagery with which 
a well-meaning but unbalanced piety has overlaid it, and to 
expound that doctrine in the light of accepted theological 
principles. 

It is significant that the fathers of the Council of Trent deemed 
it expedient to devote no less than one half of their very short 
decree on Purgatory to a warning against such disfigurements 
of revealed truth : ‘‘ In public discourses addressed to the simple 
people, the more difficult and subtle questions, as well as all 
that does not tend to edification and which, for the most part, 
does not produce an increase of devotion, must be omitted. In 
like manner the bishops must not allow the dissemination or 
discussion of what is uncertain or has even the slightest appear- 
ance of falsehood. But whatever savours of idle curiosity or 
superstition, or of filthy lucre, must be sternly repressed by the 
bishops as causes of offence and scandal to the faithful.”’ That 
the abuses thus condemned did not entirely cease with the 
Council of Trent is shown by many pertinent quotations from 
modern authors given by Dr. Bartmann in a chapter entitled 
“ Misrepresentations and Exaggerations.”’ 


Dr. Bartmann bases his treatise on the two sources of reve- 
lation: Scripture and Tradition, resolutely discarding (i.) the 
Jewish Apocrypha; (ii.) Christian mystical visional literature: 
and (iii.) the imaginative pictures of the hereafter of the ancient 
pagan world. Chapter I contains a very interesting account of 


1 Purgatory: A Book of Christian Comfort, by Dr. Bernhard Bartmann; 
translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. pp. xviii.+246. 7s. 6d 
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these three sources, though the writer’s strictures upon Christian 
‘< vision literature ’? may appear to some to be excessively severe 
(pp. 14-15). Dr. Bartmann’s brief references to the eschatology 
of pagan religions call to mind an excellent little book which 
he published fourteen years ago, Dogma und Religionsgeschichte} 
and which may perhaps soon find a translator. 


Among the particularly valuable portions of this book are 
those which deal with (i.) the precise value of the Scriptural 
proofs of the doctrine of Purgatory; (ii.) the development of 
traditional belief; and (iii.) the exact position as regards the 
doctrine of the fire of Purgatory. In his treatment of these 
points Dr. Bartmann shows a balanced judgment combined with 
an erudition which theologians must admire. 


Particularly opportune, so it seems to the writer of these 
lines, is the emphasis laid by the author upon the retributive 
aspect of Purgatory. Dr. Bartmann indeed writes (p. 128): 
‘‘’'We are accustomed to think of Purgatory not so much as 
a place where sin is forgiven as a place of punishment.’’ And 
this is no doubt true if we consider the common sentiment of 
the faithful, based as it is upon the words of the Catechism 
which represent Purgatory as primarily a place of expiation 
rather than of purification. Nevertheless, among some recent 
Catholic writers on the subject there seems to be a tendency 
in the opposite direction. One reads more nowadays of the 
progressive purification of the Holy Souls than of their punish- 
ment, and it would be interesting to speculate as to how far 
this tendency is a concession to the modern mentality which 
is becoming more and more averse from the idea of retributive 
punishment, as though this savoured of petty vindictiveness. 
Dr. Bartmann therefore does well to insist upon the words of 
St. Augustine: Peccatum impunitum esse non potest. So far 
as the guilt of venial sin is concerned the author holds, in 
common with the majority of Thomist theologians, that this 
is remitted immediately after death. In this view the Holy 
Souls are literally guiltless; they are in Purgatory simply in 
order to expiate guilt which has already been remitted. More- 
over, it should not be overlooked that Purgatory exists also— 
perhaps even especially—for the purpose of punishing those 
mortal sins of which the guilt has been forgiven during life. 


It seems that there is room for a more profound study of 
the interesting question of progressive purification, or moral 
improvement, in Purgatory. If we leave aside the problem of 
the remission of venial sin in Purgatory, concerning which 
theologians are not agreed whether it takes place instantaneously 
after death or progressively during the period of suffering, there 
still remains the problem of those who are suffering in Purgatory 
on account of mortal sin. Of the remission of the guilt of 
mortal sin in Purgatory, whether instantaneous or progressive, 
there can be no question. These souls therefore have only to 


2 Paderborn, 1922. 
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pay the debt of temporal punishment. But do they also undergo 
a process of purification or moral improvement? There are 
grounds, not only in the writings of St. Catherine of Genoa 
but also in traditional teaching, for supposing that they do. 
In what does this moral improvement consist? Presumably not 
in any growth in grace, the measure of which has been filled 


up at the moment of death. Is it then a growth in purely natural 
virtue? 


The elements of a solution seem to lie in the third of the 
effects of mortal sin (verified analogously also in the case of 
venial sin), namely, the corruptio boni naturae. Every sin is 
either the beginning or the intensification of a bad habit; every 
sin tends to lessen man’s natural inclination to virtue. It would 
seem to follow that these évil inclinations acquired by sin will 
remain in Purgatory and will need to be removed. If this 
is so, it may be possible to conceive of a moral improvement 
in the Holy Souls which will not at the same time involve an 
increase of grace or supernatural virtue. The process would 
be one by which nature becomes increasingly subordinated to 


grace by detaching itself from all affection, even involuntary 
affection, to things of earth. 


But there is still a danger lurking in this line of thought. 
If grace perfects nature, there can be no increase in grace which 
is not accompanied by a perfecting of nature; for the principle 
of supernatural activity is not grace, nor nature, but nature 
supernaturalized by grace. And in what can this perfecting 
of nature consist if not in the firmer hold which grace takes 
upon man’s natural faculties, so that his natural activities 
become more and more caught up into the divine life of grace? 
“Hoc est quod Deus facit caritatem augendo, scilicet quod 
magis insit et quod perfectius similitudo Spiritus Sancti 
participetur in anima ’”’ (II-Ilae, q. 24, art. 5, ad 3). Hence it 
would seem that any moral improvement in the Holy Souls 
would be at the same time an increase of grace or of super- 
natural virtue, thus involving a growth or development which 
appears incompatible with the condition of those who are in 
termino. Is the solution to be found on the lines of Billot’s 
doctrine, that facility in the ewercise of supernatural virtue 
comes, not from supernatural virtue as such, but from a parallel 
natural virtue which is only acquired by the repetition of acts? 
In this supposition the Holy Souls would make progress, not 
in acquiring greater virtue, but in acquiring a greater facility 
in the exercise of supernatural virtue. The question is intricate, 
nor is it made easier by the fact that the activity of the dis- 
embodied soul remains a dark mystery to us. But it is surely 
not one of those questions concerning which we are forbidden 
to be curious, since it may conceivably be solved by an appli- 
cation of the theological principles of the spiritual life. Dr. 
Bartmann does not discuss it. Perhaps some reader of these 
lines may feel inspired to tackle the problem. 


It is notoriously difficult to correct one exaggeration without 
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committing another in the process; and perhaps Dr. Bartmann 
is not beyond criticism in this respect—as, for example, in 
entirely discounting the writings of the mystics. It may be 
that on the point which we have been discussing the mystics 
have something to teach us; the ‘‘ purgative way ”’ and “‘ purga- 
tory’? have surely something more in common than the mere 
name. But our author may be pardoned some slight lapses if 
he succeeds in his endeavour to base the doctrine of Purgatory 
“ exclusively on a dogmatic foundation, as is prescribed by the 
Vatican Council for every other dogma ’”’ (p xv.). 


The house of Herder has recently published a new study of 
the Mystical Body by the Rev. John C. Gruden, S8.T.L.,’ which 
contains much that is worthy of note. The early part of the 
book presents a very useful outline of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body as set forth in the New Testament, as well as a brief, 
but well selected, collection of passages from the Fathers which 
illustrate its development up to the time of St. Augustine. 
In this latter part the author recognizes his indebtedness to 
Dr. Mersch’s monumental work on the subject. The remainder 
of the book is largely devoted to a theological study of the 
relations between the ‘‘ body ’’ and the ‘‘ soul” of the Church. 
According to the writer ‘“‘ the mystical body of Christ is the 
church militant, the ‘ church’ or ‘ Ecclesia’ in the strict sense, 
a visible society both human and divine, with a visible hier- 
archical organization. ... The Soul of this unique organism 
is the Spirit of Christ ... the third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity ’’ (p. 160). The Mystical Body must not, he holds, be 
identified with the Communion of Saints, which is an invisible 
society—a ‘‘ church in the broad sense.’”? This view, he main- 
tains, ‘“‘ unlike the one identifying the two concepts, is not an 
arbitrary one based on mere speculative reasoning ; it is a logical 
deduction from the doctrine of the mystical body ”’ (p. 159). 


I think that Fr Gruden, in his zeal for a strictly logical and 
systematic treatment of his subject, permits himself a certain 
exaggeration. He himself acknowledges that the term ‘‘ mystical 
body ”’ is used commonly in patristic literature and in the works 
of theologians as synonymous with the communion of saints (p. 
152). Even St. Augustine, whom our author agrees with Karl 
Adam in hailing as ‘‘ the inspired pupil of an inspired master, 
the great apostle of the Gentiles,’’ than whom none “ has treated 
this mystical unity so profoundly, or employed it so fruitfully 
and comprehensively in expounding the essential nature of 
Christianity and the church,” even this great Doctor of the 
Church says (in a passage quoted on page 129 of Fr. Gruden’s 
book): ‘‘ The Body of this Head is the Church; not that of 
this age only, but from Abel himself down to those who shall 
to the end be born and believe in Christ, the whole assembly 


3The Mystical Christ, by Rev. J. C. Gruden, S.T.L. Herder. pp. 343. 
12s. 6d. 


*Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, VI, pp. 56-57; XII, p. 324. 
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of the Saints, belonging to one city.”’ And in this St. Thomas 
and the Scholastics followed their great master, the Bishop of 
Hippo. And does not Fr. Gruden himself admit that this 
transition from one sense to another in using the term ‘‘ mystical 
body ’’ is traceable to St. Paul (p. 153)? How then can he 
treat so severely the identification of the mystical body with 
the communion of saints, saying that it is ‘‘ arbitrary and based 
upon mere speculative reasoning ’’? If St. Paul is not rigid 
z interpreting his own analogy, may his commentators not be 
elastic? 


The fact is that Fr. Gruden’s subject is a very complicated 
one, which lends itself only partially to a systematic and logical 
treatment. This becomes clear from the author’s own discussion 
of the famous distinction between the body and the soul of the 
Church. While one may agree with him that it is better, on 
the whole, to assign the function of ‘‘ soul’ in the mystical 
body to the Holy Spirit, and not to sanctifying grace, yet it 
is difficult to accept all his arguments as cogent. If we allow 
his contention—and the writer is prepared to allow it—that “ it 
would be folly to attempt to express in words that which cannot 
be expressed, to attempt to utter the unutterable .. .” that 
“@ mere analogy never adequately expresses or explains a 
mystery ’”’ (p. 179), then we must accept his conclusion, which 
is ‘“‘ that the Holy Spirit cannot be the soul of the church in 
the full and literal sense of that term ... as if the relation 
between him and the church were identically the same as the 
relation existing between matter and form in man”’ (ibid.). 
But if we accept his conclusion on this page we have a perfect 
right to apply it on another, and when he argues (p. 171) that 
“the soul of the church must .. . dwell . . . both as a quasi— 
substantial and as a subsistent form in the organism as a whole ”’ 
and that ‘‘ created grace does not meet these conditions,’’ then 
we might justifiably retort that, according to the author’s own 
admission, the relation between grace and the church need not 
be identically the same as the relation existing between matter 
and form in man. 


Fr. Gruden also has some hard things to say about certain 
interpretations of the axiom “ Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus ” ; 
and again we may agree that the metaphor of the ‘“‘ body and 
soul’? of the Church has been over-worked in this connection. 
But it should be remembered that at any rate some interpretation 
of the axiom must be found which will at one and the same 
time safeguard the universal necessity of what the Church has 
always regarded as universally necessary for salvation, and also 
allow fcr the salvation of many who do not belong to the visible 
Church. Now, among the theories which Fr. Gruden blames 
for adding ‘‘ to the already existing confusion ” is one which 
is very widely accepted by theologians: the theory based upon 
the distinction between membership of the church in actuality 
and membership by desire. The doctrine that baptism by desire 
(or the desire of baptism) is sufficient for salvation is surely 
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too ancient and too widely accepted’ to be lightly set aside; 
we find it even in St. Augustine, who says that the Good Thief 
was not without the “ sanctificatio Sacramenti . .. quia non 
ejus accipiendae voluntas defuit, sed non accipiendae necessitas 
adfuit.’”"® And it seems a perfectly legitimate step to take, 
from the desire of baptism to the desire of Church membership 
which is its effect.’ This doctrine adds no confusion to the 
doctrine of the sacrament of baptism, just as the analogous 
distinction, made by the Council of Trent® in connection with 
the Sacrament of Penance, introduces no confusion into the 
doctrine of the Sacrament of Penance. In each case the dis- 
tinction between actual reception of the sacrament and the desire 
of the sacrament was made in order to safeguard the doctrine 
that baptism is universally necessary to the unregenerate, and 
Penance universally necessary for the forgiveness of post- 
baptismal sin. Fr. Gruden prefers to hold that those who are 
saved outside the church are saved without any relation to 
the church, God accepting ‘“‘ some other means as equivalent 
to membership ”? (p. 176). To some this may appear to be a 
denial of the axiom rather than an explanation of it. At any 
rate so far as the necessary sacraments are concerned theologians 
have preferred to adopt the theory of the ‘“ desire of the 
sacrament ’’; and many of them have extended the theory to 
Church membership. And the reason is a strictly logical one: 
He who desires the end desires also those means which are 
objectively—even though by positive institution—necessary for 
the attainment of that end. But membership of the Church is 


objectively—though by positive institution of Christ—necessary 
for the attainment of salvation. Therefore, he who desires to be 


saved desires also—even though only implicitly—to be a member 
of the Church. 


But these criticisms show that Fr. Gruden’s book is stimu- 
lating. It is, therefore, well worth reading. 


II. PHILOSOPHY. 
3Y THE Rey. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


There are two problems which particularly engage the attention 
of scholastic writers in the recent Reviews. They are the 
validity of the conception of ‘‘ Christian Philosophy ”’ and the 
clarification of Thomistic teaching on Analogy. 


Judging that the heat engendered by the discussion of 
‘Christian Philosophy ’’ is now dying down, Fr. Bernard 
Baudoux, O.F.M., finds it opportune to give an account of 

5 Cf. Council of Trent, Sess. VI, cap. 4. 

6 Migne, P. L., XLIII, 174. 

«Ct. Samed Theol., Ui, :q.: 73, art.. 3;.q. 68,. art..2, 

8 Sess. XIV, cap. 4. 
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the whole dispute. In the current Antonianum' he describes 
its origin, its development, and the prospects of its amicable 
settlement. It is a long article running to some sixty-five large 
octavo pages which combines fullness of detail with admirable 
lucidity. A briefer, but still quite satisfactory article appears 
over the signature, F’. Questiaux, in the Collationes Namurcenses.? 
Several allusions to the dispute have been made in these Notes 
during the past few years, but it may be well to take this occasion 
to give a more complete account of it. 


In his Histoire de Philosophie (1927) Professor E. Bréhier, 
of the Collége de France, undertook to show that the develop- 
ment of philosophical thought had not been greatly influenced 
by the advent of Christianity and that indeed there was no 
such thing as a “‘ Christian ’’ philosophy. In the next year he 
reproduced this thesis at Brussels with particular application 
to St. Augustine and St. Thomas. M. Etienne Gilson brought 
the matter to debate before the Société Francaise de Philosophie. 
There M. Bréhier considering Christian philosophers historically 
from Augustine to Blondel maintained that there never had been 
a Christian philosophy and that one had no more right to speak 
of Christian philosophy than of Christian mathematics or 
physics. M. Gilson, also a professional historian, contended 
that Christian philosophy was a fact of historic experience, and 
that its borrowings from the Greeks and others had been 
assimilated and transformed before their assimilation into the 
Christian synthesis.» M. Maritain and M. Brunschwicg took 
part in the discussion, the former siding with M. Gilson while 
the distinguished French idealist declared his conviction that 
both Augustinism and Thomism were Christian, but that neither 
was philosophy, and that there was radical opposition between 
the adjective ‘‘ Christian ’”’ and the substantive ‘‘ philosophy.’’ 
It might have been anticipated that in this debate the whole 
Catholic world would have been on the side of Gilson and 
Maritain. But that would be to forget the age-long discussion 
about faith and reason, the loyalties to Augustinism and to 
Thomism, and the persistent proclamation of the ‘‘ rationalism ”’ 
of St. Thomas. What actually ensued was a vehement repudi- 
ation of the very idea of Christian Philosophy on the part of 
certain Dominicans of the older tradition like Pére Mandonnet ; 
an acrimonious and lingering dispute among neo-scholastics ; and 
a Gilbertian situation in which would-be conciliators tried to 
assimilate the new Philosophy of Action, called Blondelism, to 
Christian Philosophy ; while M. Blondel rejected scholasticism as 
too ‘“ raionalistic ’’ and Christian Philosophy as being neither 
philosophy nor Christianity, and M. Gilson and M. Maritain 


1Fasc. 4, 1936. Quaestio de Philosophia Christiana. 
2 November, 1936. Théologte et Philosophie Chrétienne. 


3 This was the thesis of his magnificent Gifford Lectures, 1931-1932, The 
Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XI, p. 316. 
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disdained any association with Blondelism because it ascribed 
to philosophy what they expect from revelation alone. 


Blondel’s position is that at the heart of every philosophy is 
an ontological desire for the supernatural, that every philosophy 
is naturaliter christiana. He maintains the complete autonomy 
of philosophy, which the “ Christian philosophers ”’ are alleged 
to have jeopardized, but that it is the whole man who philoso- 
phizes and not a mere thinking animal. Once having found 
revelation, philosophy welcomes it, not to rationalize it, but to 
realize with it “a symbiosis, in an irreducible heterogeneity. ” 


At the present time the position among scholastics seems to 
be this: (1) no one would deny the autonomy of philosophy or 
make it merely a section of apologetics (and these are the crucial 
points of the criticism of ‘‘ Christian Philosophy ’’); and (2), on 
the other side, none would deny that, speaking historically, 
there has been a Christian influence in the development of 
philosophy (or, at least, of thought) or that faith is the guiding 
star of the Catholic philosopher. But division still remains 
regarding the formal specification of the nature of philosophy 
and in the estimation of the influence of faith. Many scholastics 
would still maintain that ‘‘ Christian Philosophy ” is a contra- 
diction in terms; in the words of Pére de Munnynck‘ philosophy 
being ‘‘ the rational knowledge of the totality of being,”’ you 
may take Christian Philosophy and rest in it if you like, “ mais 
ce n’est plus de la philosophie.’’ Reason is the norm, rational 
data are the only object-matter of philosophy. This attitude 
may savour of pedantry, but it is bound up with the history 
of thought and is practically necessary if philosophy is to be 
the meeting- ground of believers and unbelievers. The faith 
exercises merely a negative influence to warn against the errors 
of reasoning. To demand more of it than that is to expose us 
to the contempt of the rationalist philosopher who will say that 
our philosophy is in the leading strings of authority. 


To all of which M. Gilson in effect replies : I am a mere layman. 
My critics are theologians. I look to them to explain to me what 
sort of a star this is which has merely a negative effulgence. 
Say what you will of philosophy in the abstract, but in the 
concrete of history (and history is my province). Emaintain that 
scholastic philosophy has benefited by revelation. You may not 
like the name “ Christian Philosophy ”’; even Maritain doesn’t. 
a. I did not invent the name. Leo XIII has it in the Aeterni 

atris. 


M. Maritain, trying to reconcile the difference, distinguished 
between the nature of philosophy and its state. The nature, 
specified by its rational object-matter and its rational method, 
was unchanged by Christianity; the state was affected: the 
Catholic philosopher received from Christianity objective contri- 
butions and subjective aids. This oil on the troubled waters 
did something to allay the storm, but M. Maritain went on to 


4 Divus Thomas, Friburg, December, 1936. 
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make an exception for ethics, alleging that in specifying the 
nature of this section of philosophy man’s supernatural end 
could not be overlooked—and then the oil blazed! This was 
equivalent to making ethics a branch of moral theology. 


Fr. Baudoux thinks that at the present moment a little good- 
will ought to be sufficient to effect a reconciliation. M. Questaux 
is less optimistic. According to him the only result of the 
controversy has been to clarify the issue. And certainly as far 
as concerns M. Blondel, if one is to judge by a long initial 
discussion of his position by Pére Garrigou-Lagrange in the 
most recent Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae S. Thomae Aq. 
(1935), there is still a long way to go. M. Blondel himself gives 
signs of a rapprochement to Thomism, but his disciples are 
likely to be more devastating in their influence. And, indeed, 
there is evidence in English philosophical literature of a further 
departure from Thomism on the part of those ‘‘ whose minds 
are not firmly anchored in the principles of St. Thomas.” 


Pére de Munnynck, in a paper,> which by its breadth of 
vision, originality of thought and urbanity of style, inevitably 
recalls those Conférences de Lundi, with which the learned 
Dominican used to delight large audiences twenty-five years ago, 
deals with this subject as an illustration of the relation between 
philosophy and the Weltanschauung. The Weltanschauung is 
the outlook on the universe. It is not philosophy, because it 
does not correspond with the definition of philosophy quoted 
above. It is both more and less than philosophy: more by 
the amplitude of its subject-matter, less in its rational value. 
The upholders of ‘‘ Christian Philosophy ” are right in main- 
taining that strict philosophy does not satisfy man in the 
concrete. We need more, and we have more, for the direction 
of our daily life and for our efficacious orientation towards that 
supernatural end which is the only thing that can give meaning 
to our life on earth. Our Weltanschauung contains a multitude 
of elements which reason has not justified. It is the whole 
cognoscitive aspect of our mental synthesis. By reason alone 
we cannot solve all the problems which confront us. And so 
we depend upon a system which represents the influence of our 
constitution, our habits, our loyalties. This has a kernel of 
rationality, but a thick envelope of the irrational. If this kernel 
is a truly rational philosophy, based on the notion of Being 
in all its fullness, then there is hope for a reflex Weltanschauung 
which no philosopher has the right to ignore. 


Pére de Munnynck reminds us that no profound philosophy 
is attainable without recourse to analogy; and, of course, that 
is especially true of the knowledge of God. And this principle 
of analogy is the second subject which looms large in the recent 
literature. A very full discussion of it by Fr. M. Browne, O.P., 
appears as the leading contribution of the Acta Pont. Acad. 
Romanae 8.T. Aq. 1935 entitled Quid re valeat humana de Deo 


5 Divus Thomas, Friburg, September-November, 1936. 
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cognitio. While declaring that the elucidation of St. Thomas’s 
teaching found in Cajetan is the interpretation received by 
Thomists, especially by Dominicans, since the sixteenth century 
the lecturer acknowledges that it is rejected by many in our 
days. He therefore goes straight to the text of St. Thomas 
for his treatment. But the English student will probably prefer 
to study the question in two excellent articles by Dr. M. Horgan, 
Lecturer in Philosophy in the National University of Ireland, 
which appear in the November and December numbers of The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Therein he will find an extremely 
clear and easily comprehensible comparison of the teaching of 
St. Thomas and the classic commentary of Cajetan. There is 
set before him the scheme, Analogy of Proportion proper, 
Analogy of Attribution, Metaphor, with a reference to Analogy 
of Inequality; and he is warned of the possible confusion of 
analogia proportionalitatis and analogia proportionis. 

As Pére de Munnynck suggests, it is impossible for anybody 
to be free of a system over the whole subject-matter of philosophy. 
Least of all can the student hope to work out for himself the 
solution of problems where doctors disagree. In dealing with 
a philosopher who has obviously arrived at false conclusions 
one is ready to accept the refutation of his system on grounds 
which often leave much to be desired. This is conspicuously 
true of so voluminous and difficult a writer as Kant. A few 
pages of a text-book are supposed to be sufficient to show the 
falsity of the synthetic a priori judgment or of the system of 
the categories. In the nature of the case the student has to resign 
himself to the authority of those who have presumably mastered 
the subject. The elements of the proof seem adequate enough 
and the argument irrefutable, but there is a lurking suspicion 
that the Sage of Kénigsberg would not have been so easily 
silenced. To thread for oneself the labyrinth of the Critique 
of Pure Reason alone, to get at the meaning behind the words, 
to observe and resolve the verbal inconsistencies, would mean 
many long years of devoted study. It is the result of such 
a study by one who remains convinced of the validity of Kant’s 
main lines of thought, that we have presented to us in Kant’s 
Metaphysic of Experience. Kant’s confessed difficulty and 
obscurity have led critics to evolve theories of the Kritik’s 
composition some of which Dr. Paton considers extravagant. 
Of Vaihinger’s ‘‘ Patchwork Theory ”’ he writes: ‘‘ What I wish 
to protest against is the doctrine that Kant took isolated and 
contradictory notes, dating from different periods, and joined 
them together in a purely external manner ”’ (to construct the 
Critique of Pure Reason). ‘‘I venture to hold both that the 
general theory of Vaihinger is incredible and that its detailed 
application is demonstrably absurd.’’ Confining himself to the 
first half of the Kritik he tries to make this intelligible to 
students, sometimes analysing the teaching sentence by sentence. 


6By H. J. Paton. George Allen & Unwin, Library of Philosophy. Two 
volumes. 30s. the set. 
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This work is very thoroughly done and the result is a book 
not too difficult to follow, but anyhow a book which no professed 
student or critic of Kant can afford to ignore. 

Another book which claims a brief mention is a Catholic 
text-book of Psychology from America: Psychology by Paul J. 
Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D.” In an engagingly modest preface Dr. 
Glenn shows that he has no illusions as to the importance of 
his book. He has not set out to write something new, but 
merely to provide a text-book which Catholic students may use 
and which those who are not professed students of philosophy 
may read with an interest which will lead them to further studies. 
And in these aims he has succeeded to admiration. The book 
is in two parts. In ‘‘ Minor Psychology”? the author deals 
with Life, Vegetal Life, Sentient Life, The Origin of Species. 
In ‘“‘ Major Psychology’? he treats of Human Life, Human 
Sentiency, The Intellect, The Will. He is clearly an experienced 
teacher familiar with the nodal points of the system which, if 
slurred, will be the source of endless difficulty (observe, for 
instance, his clear exposition of immanent and transient activity 
in the early part of the book), and ready to be dogmatic when 
space will not allow of a complete discussion. Altogether I 
think that the course is very well covered, only I cannot but 
think that students ought to be introduced, at least, to the 
elements of dynamic psychology not merely for the sake of fore- 
arming them against the inevitable impact with modern literature, 
but also for the positive advantage it provides for much of their 
pastoral work. The book is brightly and engagingly written but 
there are occasional lapses into an idiom with which we are 
perhaps too unfamiliar: Jaboratorian, for example, is a new 
one on me. 


Ill. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By THE VERY REV. MGR. CONSULTOR JOHN M. T. BARTON, 
D.D., L.S.8. 


In the dedication to his Hxplanatio in Psalmos, itself one 
of the best of all helps to a good understanding of the Psalter, 
St. Robert Bellarmine refers to that ‘‘ Liber Psalmorum, quem 
omnes ecclesiastici quotidie legunt, et pauci admodum intelli- 
gunt.”?> The reproach, whether or no it was fully justified in 
St. Robert’s day, should certainly have been taken away in 
the present age when there exists a great library of commentary 
and paraphrase in respect both of the Psalter in general and of 
the Vulgate Psalter in particular. Our own Catholic literature 
in English, though by no means rich in exegetical studies, has 
produced a number of excellent commentaries and other aids, 
and to prove the point it will be sufficient to refer to the works 
of Canon Boylan, Dr. Bird, Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B., and 
the Dominican Fathers Callan and McHugh. In fact, it may 
be said that in this, as in certain other departments of scrip- 
tural study, any newcomer must begin by justifying its own 


7 Herder. 10s. 6d. pp. 391 and viii. 
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existence, and the appearance of two further commentaries on 
the Psalms, the one in French and the other in German, 
demands in the first place some assessment of their value as 
original contributions to the subject. 


The French commentary, which is at once the larger and the 
more considerable work of the two, is by Pére Jean Calés, S.J, 
and is entitled Le Livre des Psawmes.! The publishers tell us, 
in a brochure which contains among other things several speci- 
men pages, that it was the author’s intention to be of service to 
three classes of readers, namely to priests and religious who 
are bound to the recitation of the Divine Office, to students in 
seminaries and universities, and to laymen who wish to make 
a serious study of the Bible. The first volume opens with ninety 
pages of introduction to the various problems connected with 
the Psalter, and this is followed by the commentary. Psalms 
i.-lxxii. (Vg. i.-Ixxi.) are commented upon in the first volume, 
and the remainder in Vol. II. The introduction which, like 
the rest of the work, gives very clear expression to the author’s 
views, has, in addition to the ordinary discussion of titles, 
authorship, and prosody, an excellent chapter (VII) on the 
doctrine of the Psalms, and a study in Ch. VIII of the liturgical 
use of the Psalter in the Old and New Testaments, and in the 
Christian Church. In a further chapter on the texts and ancient 
versions, the author points out, apropos of St. Jerome’s third 
Psalter (Psalterium juxta Hebraeos), that it could not very 
well, as some people have supposed, be authorized for use as a 
substitute for the present liturgical version. Recent discoveries 
and the progress of interpretation have shown that even St. 
Jerome’s version based on the Hebrew is far from adequate, 
“et c’est pourquoi tant de prétres pieux expriment le désir 
d’avoir enfin dans leur Bréviaire une nouvelle version latine au 
courant des plus récents progrés ’”’ (p. 74). 


The commentary, which forms the body of the work, has 
several interesting features. In the first place, the author gives 
in the case of every psalm translations both in French and in 
Latin, and the latter, like the former, is based on a critically 
established text. ‘‘ La traduction latine,’’ says the publisher’s 
circular, ‘“‘ ne s’écarte qu’A regret du texte de la Vulgate et 
seulement dans la mesure stricte requise par l’exactitude. Sans 
avoir certes la présomption de vouloir étre la traduction nouvelle 
désirée ardemment par tous ceux qui récitent le Bréviaire, elle 
essaie d’indiquer de quelle maniére 4 peu prés cette traduction 
nouvelle pourrait étre concue.’’ The translations are followed 
by notes on the text which elucidate some of the obscurities of 
the Hebrew, and, in a limited degree, make use of conjectural 
restoration. The exegesis is agreeably arranged in the form of 
a continuous exposition, and in all cases there are additional 
sections on the literary and poetic form of the Psalm, on the 


1 Paris: Beauchesne, 1936. Tome I, pp. viii.+699; Tome II, pp. 687. 
Price 110 fr. for the two volumes, which are not sold separately. 
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doctrine taught in it, and on its liturgical use. The last section 
has reference ordinarily to the Roman Rite, but there are occa- 
sional notes on the Eastern and the Jewish liturgies. It is 
claimed that the method described is sufficiently novel to 
distinguish the work from any others of the kind, and to 
prevent its overlapping any earlier commentary. Without 
entirely endorsing this claim, it may be said that it is one of 
the most useful works on the Psalter published in recent times, 
and that for those who are prepared to study it with pen in 
hand, it will prove an invaluable help to the better under- 
standing of the Church’s book of praise. 


The German book, a volume in Hanstein’s Bonn series ‘“‘ Die 
Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes,’’ is Das Buch der 
Psalmen, by Professor Heinrich Herkenne.? This is a solid 
and estimable piece of work, though it has not the attractiveness 
of the French commentary. There is a very short introduction, 
with a brief glance at the theology of the Psalms. For the rest, 
the author prints his own German translation of a corrected 
Hebrew text, and explains briefly but pregnantly its meaning 
and application. As in the case of the Westminster Com- 
mentaries, the Anglican series which the German volumes 
somewhat resemble in format and method, all the Semitic and 
Greek words are printed in transcription, a system which, 
whatever its apparent merits, is a hindrance rather than a help 
to the specialist, and fails to engender a knowledge of the 
Biblical languages in a non-specialist. There is a good deal of 
conjectural emendation, and the sense of certain cruces inter- 
pretum is debated in excursuses (e.g., the meaning of Ps. xxii. 
[Vg. xxi.], vv. 17-18). I do not imagine that the possessor of 
Calés, and of some of the more notable English works, will often 
feel irresistibly drawn towards the use of Professor Herkenne’s 
volume, except perhaps for the sake of its literature, or in the 
ease of a more than ordinarily refractory passage. 

A recent volume entitled Jesus according to St. John is the 
work of Dr. J. O. F. Murray, formerly Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, and is described as the book of a scholar 
who has been lecturing on the subject of the Fourth Gospel for 
forty years and more.® It is in its essentials a devotional 
exposition, and after chapters on the Gospel origins and on the 
relation of history to theology, the author proceeds to a running 
commentary on the Gospel, chapter by chapter. In spite of 
some weaknesses on the doctrinal side which have prevented a 
full appreciation, to take no other example, of the Eucharistic 
teaching in Ch. VI, Dr. Murray has been able, notably in the 
introductory chapters, to be of no small service to the traditional 
case. So, in the chapter on ‘‘ The Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel,” he examines with care the arguments commonly used 
against the Johannine authorship, and concludes, as Catholic 


2 Hanstein, Bonn, 1936. Pp. xiv.+466. Price 14.50 marks. 
SLongmans, 1936. Pp. xxxiv.+383. Price 15s. net. 
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writers would in general conclude, that they are more specious 
than damaging. In particular, he scrutinizes a well-known 
passage in Dr. A. E. Brooke’s contribution to Peake’s Com- 
mentary, and finds little in the line of thought to impress him. 
Throughout the work there are many interesting and suggestive 
notes. Apropos of the crucifixion, the author devotes several 
pages to the Holy Shroud of Turin, and concludes that the 
residual objections to the shroud’s authenticity, ‘‘ leave the 
positive evidence for the genuineness of this most precious relic, 
as far as I can judge, irrefragable ’’ (p. 357). 

It is somewhat difficult to assess the quality of the three- 
volume work entitled Passionis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
Praelectiones Historicae, by P. Germanus a Corde Jesu, C.P.! 
On the one hand, it is a very complete treatise on the Sacred 
Passion which can be consulted by all with profit. On the 
other hand, it is somewhat verbose and uncritical, and there are 
so many quotations from standard works that, in parts, the 
volumes appear to be one long citatio explicita. The biblio- 
graphies which, in the first volume, are insufficient, become 
progressively longer and more detailed as the work reaches 
completion ; yet even in Vol. III, certain masterpieces of recent 
date, for example the works of Prat, Lebreton and Archbishop 
Goodier, are not mentioned. Again, not a few of the more 
technical questions regarding the chronology of Holy Week are 
passed over all too rapidly, or are treated in a manner that can 
hardly be considered satisfactory. So, in Vol. III, cap. 3, 
praelectio 5a, ‘‘ De diei hora qua Jesus morti traditus est,’’ the 
various solutions are set out very clearly, with frequent refer- 
ence to the excellent treatment by Pére J.-M. Vosté, O.P., in his 
Studia Joannea, but the conclusion, that all three solutions may 
be in some measure accepted, will scarcely commend itself to 
most students of the question. But the author has evidently 
taken great pains to obtain reliable information on most of the 
topics connected with what he calls ‘‘ Passiologia,’’? and his own 
ardent piety and devotion are everywhere apparent. 


Since I have been in some small degree concerned in the 
production of the English translation by Mr. E. F. Peeler of 
Walter Heinrich Friedmann’s T'he Cross and the Star of David} 
it would not be proper for me to do more than refer, very 
generally, to the purpose and contents of the book. Briefly, it 
is the record of the arguments that led an educated German Jew 
to the Church of Christ, ‘‘ from the Torah to the Host,’’ as the 
sub-title indicates. After some chapters of a more or less 
personal kind, the author deals in turn with the four main con- 
siderations that influenced him—belief in God, belief in Jesus 
Christ, the Church and its sacramental life, and the fulfilment 








4 Rome: Libreria Marietti, Piazza Minerva, 1933-36. Vol. I, pp. ix.+270; 


Vol. II, pp. xxiv.+328; Vol. III, pp. xvi.+5109. Prices respectively 12, 12 
and 15 lire. 





5 London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1936. Pp. xxiii.+299. Price 7s. 6d. 
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of prophecy in Christ. It is particularly satisfactory to see the 
argument from prophecy, which at times is somewhat neglected 
at the present day, treated so fully and adequately. 


The work which has as its designation And Pilate wrote a 
Title. The Passion of our Lord told by eyewitnesses, by Rev. 
Franz Johannes Weinrich, translated by Rev. Joseph W. 
Grundner,® is a praiseworthy attempt to penetrate the thought 
of all the chief witnesses of the Passion and Death of Christ. 
It may be felt, perhaps, that the method is not very convincing 
and is not an improvement upon a good commentary or Life of 
our Lord, and still less upon the sacred text itself. The 
thoughts of the Angel of the Agony, of Longinus, and of the 
risen Lazarus have not been revealed to us in any detail by 
our only authentic accounts, and many subsidiary points have 
here been introduced which cannot be verified in the existing 
state of our knowledge. It must be added that the price is 
unduly high for an octavo volume of less than three hundred 
pages. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BENEFICES AND CANON 1415, §3. 


In countries which are not subject to Propaganda, are those 
parishes canonically erected to be regarded as ‘‘ benefices,’’ even 


though there is no endowment attached to them for the support 
of the priest? (W.I.) 


REPLy. 


It should be noted that by endowment, ‘ dos beneficii,’? may 
be understood not only a capital sum producing interest or 
property producing revenues, but also, according to Canon 1410: 
“certae et debitae praestationes alicuius familiae vel personae 
moralis, sive certae et voluntariae fidelium oblationes quae ad 
beneficii rectorem spectent, sive jura, ut dicitur, stolae intra 
fines taxationis dioecesanae vel legitimae consuetudinis. .. .’’ 
Canon 1415, §1, states: ‘‘ Beneficia ne erigantur, nisi constet 
ea stabilem et congruam dotem habere, ex qua reditus perpetuo 
percipiantur ad normam can. 1410.’’ It would seem, therefore, 
that without a ‘“ dos” the erection of a parish as a benefice is 
not conceivable. This is supported by §3 of the same canon: 
“Non prohibetur tamen, ubi congrua dos constitui nequeat, 
paroecias aut quasi-paroecias erigere, si prudenter praevideat ea 
quae necessaria sunt aliunde non defutura.’’ 


Nevertheless, it has been declared that parishes in the United 
States, erected according to Canon 1415, §3, are benefices. The 
declaration occurs in a letter from the Apostolic Delegate to the 
Bishops of the United States. It is a ‘‘ private’? document in 
the sense that it has not been officially promulgated, but it is 


6London: B. Herder, 1936. Pp. viii.+254. Price 1os. 6d. 
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an authoritative interpretation of the law for that country and 
is ‘‘ public ’’ in the sense that it has been published in the ordin- 
ary sources.! The Apostolic Delegate records that on September 
26th, 1921, the President of the Code Commission, Cardinal 
Gasparri, answered that no special decree of the Ordinary was 
necessary for the erection of a parish, and that it was sufficient 
for the Ordinary to define the territorial limits and assign a 


rector to the people and the church within the said limits. He 
proceeds : 


‘* His Eminence added, moreover, that a parish is always an 
ecclesiastical benefice according to Canon 1411, 5, whether it has 
the proper endowment (resources or revenue) as described and 
defined in Canon 1410, or even if lacking such endowment 
(resources or revenue) it be erected according to the provisions 
of Canon 1415, §3 


‘* In a second question, I asked further, if, after the promul- 
gation of the new Code, a special decree of the Ordinary was 
necessary to constitute as canonical parishes those which, 
previous to the promulgation of the new Code, had been 
established in the manner described. . . . The answer was that 
no decree was necessary, and that such parishes became canon- 
ical parishes ipso facto on the promulgation of the new Code. 
It is evident from this official answer that all the parishes of 
the United States having the three necessary qualifications, viz. 
(1) a resident pastor; (2) endowment (resource or revenue 
according to the provisions of Canons 1410 or 1415, §3); and 
(3) boundaries, are not only parishes in the strict canonical 
sense, but also are also ecclesiastical benefices. . . .”’ 


The apparent contradiction between Canon 1410 and 1415, §3, 
is met in various ways. Cappello suggests that the ‘‘ dos,’ in 
the case of parishes erected according to Canon 1415, §3, exists 
“‘in spe”? and that this suffices.2 Fanfani writes: ‘‘ Tunc 
tamen huiusmodi novae paroeciae absque dote erectae beneficia 
paroecialia proprie dicta non sunt, neque propterea leges bene- 
ficiorum in omnibus eis applicare licet : nisi ex speciali privilegio 
vel consuetudine nihil, ut in Statibus foederatis Americae, 
desideretur tanquam dos, ad ipsum beneficium paroeciale 
constituendum.’’® 

E. J. M. 
SUPERFLUA IN CANON 1473. 


Why is it that, in formulating the well-known rule that a 
beneficiary may not retain revenues superflous to his own 
sustenance, the law does not direct them to be applied to the 
good of the church or parish, instead of merely stating that they 
must be given to religious or charitable purposes in general? (E.) 


1E.g., Bouscaren, Digest, p. 149; Sabetti-Barrett, Compendium, p. 1104; 
drish Ecclesiastical Record, 1928, p. 305. 


2Summa Juris Canonici, Vol. 11, $867. 
3 De Jure Parochorum, §10. 
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REPLy. 


The reason is that a beneficium curatum, a benefice with care 
of souls such as a parish, is only one of many kinds of benefices 
enumerated in Canon 1411. A non-residential benefice, with no 
material burdens attached to it, might conceivably be of con- 
siderable value; the beneficiary is nevertheless forbidden to 
enrich himself on its revenues. <A further reason is that, in 
many instances of beneficia curata, the expenses attached to 
the care of church and school, or to divine worship, are 
provided from sources other than the priest’s benefice. The 
rule, therefore, of Canon 1473 is so framed as to apply to 
all benefices generically. It is a pity that the manuals of 
moral theology, which are usually in the hands of parochial 
clergy,’ do not usually make this clear, and the impression is 
received that ‘‘ superfilua ’’ may always be given at will to any 
religious or charitable purpose. 


It is certain that this is not so in the case of the majority 
of benefices, and a writer like Fanfani,? who is solely concerned 
with the benefice attached to the care of souls, is careful to 
make this clear: ‘‘ Nomine dotis hic intelligitur ‘ bona illa 
temporalia ex quibus reditus perpetuo percipiantur pro congrua 
sustentatione parochi aliisque necessitatibus paroeciae ’ .. . id est 
sufficientem (dotem) ad honestam sustentationem parochi atque 
ad necessitatibus ecclesiae paroecialis subveniendum.’’ Similarly 
Wernz-Vidal: ‘* Dos sufficiens et stabilis tertio loco requiritur 
unde reditus perpetuo percipiantur ad normam can. 1410 tum 
ad sustentationem beneficiati tum ad ferenda onera fabricae 
ecclesiae et cultus divini, si istis oneribus aliunde non jam sit 
provisum.’’* The canons themselves often indicate purposes, 
other than the support of the beneficiary, which he is bound 
to provide for, e.g., Canon 1477, §3: ‘*‘ Minores reparationes 
quae ipsi incumbunt, beneficiarius quamprimum perficiat, ne 
maiorum necessitas enascatur.’’ Also, the obligation to devote 
certain revenues to the material care of the parish, may be 
implicitly or expressly undertaken by the beneficiary on his 
appointment. Canon 1475, §1: ‘‘ Beneficiarius tenetur peculiaria 
onera beneficio adnexa fideliter adimplere.’”’ His obligations, in 
this respect, arise not merely from charity, but from justice, 
and he can be compelled by the Ordinary to fulfil them. 


The reason for all this is ultimately to be found in the nature 
of the ‘‘ dos beneficii ’? which, in the case at least of benefices 
with care of souls, is to be understood in the same way as the 
“dos”? or “dowry ’’ which a bride brings to her husband. 
“Collatione beneficii initur quoddam spirituale matrimonium 
inter beneficiatum et ecclesiam, in qua beneficium excitatum est : 
exinde beneficiarius incipit esse dominus ecclesiae quasi sponsae, 


1E.g.: Noldin, III, n. 381; Ferreres, I, n. 692. 
2 De Jure Parochkorum, ed. 1936, §10. 
3 Jus Canonicum, II, n. 152. 
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et bonorum beneficii quasi dotis.”* ‘‘ Nomen dotis retinent 
praesens canon cum sequentibus; et in multis, respectu juris 
et officii standi in judicio, respectu administrationis, curationis 
et usufructus, a regimine dotis ; regimen beneficiale beneficiarium 
marito adaequat.’® The idea is well illustrated in a decision, 
S.C.C., December 12th, 1931, determining that the revenues of 
certain minerals should go to enriching the ‘ dos,’”’ and not as 
‘‘ fructus ”’? to the beneficiary. A commentator on this decree 
in Apollinaris’ writes : ‘‘ Est enim dos constituta bonis omnibus 


auctoritate legitima perpetuo adnexis officio ecclesiastico eiusdem — 


sustinendis oneribus, inter quae honesta ponenda est, forte non 
primo sed neque postremo loco, cleri sustentatio’”’ .. . ‘ iisque 
(fructibus beneficialibus) tantum potest uti frui, eosve percipere 
et consumere, uti vir probus fruitur utitur bonis dotalibus ad 
sustinenda onera matrimonii, atque primum ut ipse vivat.’” 
We are all familiar with the saying of St. John Fisher, about 
his poor diocese of Rochester, that he would not desert his poor 
old wife for the richest widow in England.’ 


The older writers rarely lost sight of this aspect of the ‘ dos ”’ 
attached to a benefice. Thus, the English moralist and canonist, 
Gregory Sayers, O.S.B. (ob. 1602), defines the benefice: ‘‘ Est 
autem beneficium ecclesiasticum jus quoddam perpetuum Clerico 
canonice inhaerens percipiendi fructus pecunia aetimabiles, 
necnon census et emolumenta omnia alicuius ecclesiae, itemque 
jura haec et ecclesiam tuendi.’” The modern manualists appear 
often to have lost sight of it. They speak of the obligation on 
the beneficiary to devote what is superfluous to his own main- 
tenance in favour of pious and charitable objects, without 
adverting to the claims of the parish itself. There is no objection 
to this manner of speaking, if it is a question of a benefice to 
which no other material burdens are attached beyond the support 
of the beneficiary. But to speak thus of a parochial benefice 
rather resembles the attitude of a married man who regards his 
wife’s dowry as existing solely for his own support, except for 
what he care to give her out of charity after providing for himself. 


A modern canonist who best expresses the practical conse- 
quences of holding a correct view of ‘‘ dos beneficii,’? in our 
modern legislation, is Pistocchi. In his view, which we think 
is the correct one, a beneficiary possesses the wsufruct solely 
of those revenues of the benefice necessary for his proper main- 


4d’Annibale, Theol. Moralis, Ill, n. 63. 

5 Pistocchi, De Re Beneficiali, ed. 1928, p. 14. 
6 A.A.S., XXIV, 1932, p. 147. 

* Vol. V, 1932, p. 147. 

8 Apollinaris, Vol. V, 1932, pp. 136, 349. 

$ Bridgett, Blessed John Fisher, p. 61. 


0 Thesaurus Casuum, Lib. IV, cap. 6. 
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tenance ; over the rest he has the right and the duty of disposal 
but not usufruct, and there is room for the application of Canon 
1534 and the sanctions of Canons 2346, 2347, if he fails in his 
duty. In a word ‘ Dos enim beneficii non est solum pro 
beneficiario, jure novo potissimum.’’' The same view is held 
by the commentator in Apollinaris already quoted: ‘‘ Utrum 
hos fructus (superfluos) faciat prius suos, et deinde obligetur 
clericus ad eosdem his modis erogandos, an potius ne suos 
quidem faciat, sed teneatur tantum administrare ac distribuere 
hac ratione, Codex non decernit ; et antea disputatum est atque, si 
quid opinamur, potest adhuc disputari. Nihilominus quamvis 
maximae notae doctores adhaereant primae sententiae, nobis 
probare fatemur alteram, tum quia magis congruit naturae dotis 
tum etiam quia magis favet ecclesiae, minus autem auri sacrae 
fami, quae perniciosissima numquam non fuit.’’” 


It is open to the Ordinary, particularly in places where the 
“dos ”? may consist of miscellaneous offerings given for all sorts 
of purposes, besides the support of the priest, to determine what 
is ‘‘ honesta sustentatio,”’ either in the decree of erecting the 
benefice or afterwards.” i oi 


ORDINARY CONFESSOR. 


i. A priest who is appointed to hear the confessions of novices. 
in a religious house never, as a matter of fact, hears the con- 
fessions of the same religious for more than two years, since 
they are continually changing. Would it not, therefore, seem 
that the law requiring him to be changed every three years 
does not apply in this case? 


ii. The ordinary confessor of a community being absent, 
through illness, the superior of the community requested the 
extraordinary confessor to visit the house instead of the ordinary. 
Is this permitted? If not, who should lawfully take the place 
of the absent ordinary? 


iii. Can the ordinary validly continue, after three years, 
without being explicitly appointed again? (M.E.) 


REPLY. 


i. It is held by many of the commentators on Canon 526 
that the triennial change is not strictly required in the case 
of the ordinary confessor of novices, for the reason suggested 
in the question. The purpose of the law is to secure that the 
religious shall have a change of confessor, and normally this 
is done by changing the confessor. But he may continue to 
act as a confessor to some other community. Hence it appears 
reasonable that he should continue to act as ordinary confessor 


"De Re Beneficiali, pp. 414-416. 
2 loc, cit., p. 150. 
8 Pistocchi, loc. cit., p. 419. 
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for successive groups of novices.' The confessor can continue 


- ne 
validly in his office, but we agree, nevertheless, with Sobradillo : M: 
‘“‘ Non desunt auctores opinantes praescriptum in can. 526 non Or 
afficere confessarium ordinarium pro solis novitiis deputatum, H 
eo quod hae ordinarie singulis annis mutationi sint obnoxiae; ce 
existamus tamen curandum esse ne huiusmodi confessarius, ye 
nisi justae causae aliter suadeant, per diuturnum tempus in se 
munere permaneat, ne abusus ex parte ipsius confessarii facile ag 
oriantur; immo credimus magis congruere cum disciplina m: 
ecclesiastica ut huiusmodi confessarius singulis triennis ea 
mutetur. .. .’”8 pr 
ii. The Code does not explicitly make any provision for a Se 
confessor to take the place of the ordinary who may be prevented m 
from fulfilling his office. But there should normally be a pI 
number of supplementary confessors within reach of the com- co 
munity, and one of these may be invited to hear the confessions (2 
of the community in these circumstances. Canon 521, §1: p 
“ Ordinarii locorum, in quibus religiosarum communitates se 
existunt, aliquot sacerdotes pro singulis domibus designent. ne 
ad quos pro sacramento poenitentiae in casibus particularibus 
recurrere eae facile possint, quin necessarium sit ipsum Ordi- B 
narium toties quoties adire.’? These supplementary confessors th 
may be called in, in a particular case, for the benefit of the ke 
whole community.’ The extraordinary is not permitted to take h 
the place of the ordinary as such, but Canon 521, §1, directs al 
his visits to take place four times a year at least. Following (] 
a solution given in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 1923, XXII, tl 
p. 640, we think as many as six times may be permitted. He b 
may, therefore, visit the house once or twice as the extraordinary v 
confessor in the circumstances of this question. 0 


iii. He continues to hear confessions validly but unlawfully 
after the lapse of the appointed time.‘ In fact, it is scarcely 
possible for the confessions of religious to be invalid, owing 
to the non-observance of the law, since the confessor, whether 
ordinary, extraordinary or supplementary, will usually be in 
possession of the faculties given to all approved confessors from 
Canon 522. EK. J. M. 








‘* SEVEN ALTARS ”? INDULGENCE. 
Is it possible to gain this Indulgence by visiting any church 

which has the requisite number of altars? (M. E.) 

REPLY. 


The Indulgence is attached primarily to seven altars in the 
Vatican Basilica: (1) Our Lady, in the chapel of Gregory XIII. 


1 This interpretation is given, amongst others, by Wernz-Vidal, III, &172, 
and L’Ami du Clergé, 1933, p. 572. 


® De Religiosarum Confessariis, p. 180. 
3 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, IX, 1035. Dp. 341. 
*Cf. Wernz-Vidal, loc. cit. and canon 207, §2. 
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- near the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament; (2) SS. Processus and 
Martinianus; (3) St. Michael Archangel; (4) St. Petronilla; (5) 
Qur Lady ‘‘a columna’’; (6) SS. Simon and Jude; (7) St. 
Gregory the Great. Each one is marked with an inscription 
“Unum Ex Septem Altaribus.’’ The visit to these altars is a 
yery ancient Roman devotion, connected with the visit to the 
seven churches of the city, so ancient that up to a few months 
ago it was not quite clear what Indulgences were gained by 
making the visits, nor what special prayers had to be said at 
each altar. Devotional manuals existed in which various 
prayers, or meditations on the Passion, were suggested. The 
Sacred Penitentiary, in a decree dated October 2nd, 1935, deter- 
mined exactly the concession: (1) partialem septem annorum 
pro visitatione singularium altarium, pia mente et saltem corde 
contrito peracta, recitata qualibet oratione ad Titularem altaris; 
(2) plenariam suetis conditionibus die festo Titularis altaris, quod 
praedicta forma visitatur; (3) plenariam swetis conditionibus, si 
septem altaria, omnia praefato modo visitentur in uno die ad 
normam can. 923 C.I.C. 


For the Indulgence to be gained elsewhere than in the Vatican 
Basilica, whether it be in the churches of Rome or of other places, 
there is required an Apostolic Indult, and many churches have 
long possessed the requisite faculty. The practice and the 
Indulgence being ‘‘ ad instar,” similar conditions are laid down 
and indulgences granted resembling those already mentioned : 
(1) Five years; (2) Seven years; (3) Plenary. It will be seen, 
therefore, that this Indulgence cannot be gained in any church 
but only in those which have obtained an Indult. It would not, 
we think, be granted except in the case of a large church with 
many consecrated altars.! 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


The discourse given by His Holiness the Pope to the Spanish 
Refugees in Italy on September 14th last. was broadcast to the 
world and the substance of it has appeared in the Press. But 
there is one section which is so pertinent to our daily apologetic 
in these days of social controversy that it may be well to give 
it in full here. Seeing in Spain the emergence of the evils which 
menace the whole of civilization, the Pope reiterated his constant 
Message that only the Catholic Church is an effective bulwark 
against them. But he is not unaware that it is often said that 
the Church has proved itself unequal to the task of warding off 
these disasters and that Spain and other countries are quoted 
as examples of her incapacity. The same is said of the economic 
evils of our day. What has the Church been able to do against 
the iniquities of the capitalist system? The answer of the Holy 
Father meets all these cases. It is as follows: 


1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1036, XI, p. 161; Ami du Clergé, 1927, p. 152. 
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‘‘ The observation of A. Manzoni is an adequate reply to this 
accusation : ‘ To justify the Church there is no need to produce 
examples. It is enough to examine her maxims.’ The observa- 
tion is sound and penetrating. Give us a society in which there 
is true freedom and untrammelled expansion for the principles 
taught and imposed by the Catholic Church and religion as 
obligatory laws and essential controls, willed by God and 
sanctioned and controlled by Him to regulate individual con. 
duct and dignity, private and public, social and professional 
justice, and the sanctity of the family; the principles which 
bear on the origin and exercise of social authority and all 
authority ; on human brotherhood divinized in Christ and in His 
mystical body the Church; on the dignity of labour ennobled so 
as to become a divine work of expiation and redemption in the 
expectation of ineffable but certain reward; on the duties of 
mutual charity whose only measure and norm is the need ani 
well-being of one’s neighbour, felt and measured by a love which 
has no limits because it is equal to the love owed to God Himself. 
Give us a society in which these principles are received and are 
completely influential, as also their theoretical and practical 
consequences.”’ If this can be granted, His Holiness proceeds, 
at the instance of the Church, how could she better contribute 
to the well-being of the individual, the family and society? But 
as a matter of fact she does more, for she provides and procures 
for all who are of good will the means of drawing from these 
maxims and principles all the practical good contained in them 
and produced by them, in virtue of divine grace and the means 
of grace, prayer, sacraments and the Christian life. 


DECISIONS ON THE CODE. 
The Pontifical Commission for the interpretation of the Code 
has issued the following (A.A.S., Vol. XXVIII, 1936, p. 210): 
I.—DE CESSIONE BONORUM A RELIGIOSO MUTANDA. 


D. An requiratur venia S. Sedis ut professus, ad normam 
canonis 580, §2, cessionem vel dispositionem saltem de notabili 
bonorum parte in favorem religionis mutare possit. 


R. Affirmative. 


II.—DE TEMPORE SACRAE ORDINATIONIS. 


D. An sub verbis festo de praecepto, de quibus in_canone 
1006, §3, veniant etiam festa per Codicem in universa Ecclesia 
suppressa. 


R. Negative. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Roman Primacy to A.D. 461. By B. J. Kidd, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 5s.) 


Dr. Kidd’s new volume will be read with interest by all who 
are watching the gradual move towards Rome on the part of 
many in the Anglican Church. The Warden of Keble here gives 
us his present view of the development of the Roman Primacy 
down to the year A.D. 461. He ends with St. Leo the Great, 
and he candidly admits that St. Leo ‘ established the primacy 
of the Roman See and provided it with a theory, or dogmatic 
basis, which has been held with little modification until embodied 
in the Vatican definition of 1870” (p. 117). Indeed, as Dr. 
Kidd also points out, in one respect St. Leo goes further than 
the Vatican Council, for he teaches definitely that bishops derive 
their jurisdiction immediately from the Pope—a point which the 
Vatican Council did not determine. Incidentally Dr. Kidd, or 
rather Dr. Darwell Stone, whom he quotes, is wrong in saying 
that this is not now the doctrine ‘ usually taught by Roman 
Catholic theologians.’’ On the contrary, while the question is 
still open, we think the majority teach St. Leo’s view. 

In the other chapters of the book, Dr. Kidd attempts to trace 
the stages by which the Papal theory reached its Leonine 
development. It seems painfully obvious to us that Dr. Kidd 
is seeking for some means of escaping the force of St. Leo’s 
conclusions. Thus, he takes refuge in the exploded idea that 
the Petrine texts are not definite in their meaning; he insists 
that St. Peter was not really Bishop of Rome, and that it was 
the Church of Rome rather than its bishop which had the 
primacy. Even so, the force of the early evidence compels Dr. 
Kidd to make some important admissions. Thus, the letter of 
Pope Clement to the Corinthians ‘‘ points to a primacy then no 
sooner exercised than admitted.’? On the other hand, there are 
some cases in which Dr. Kidd belittles or misrepresents the 
evidence. Thus, he makes St. Celestine desire St. Cyril of 
Alexandria ‘to join the authority of the Roman See to his 
own”? (p. 106), whereas what the Pope really says is “‘ joining 
to yourself the ‘authority of our See.’”? Again, he actually 
suggests that there is no great patristic authority for the Roman 
interpretation of John xxi. 15-17. He appeals to St. Augustine 
and St. Cyril of Alexandria in this respect, but is silent about 
the remarkable passages in St. John Chrysostom, set forth by 
Dom John Chapman in his Studies in the Early Papacy, a work 
which is nowhere referred to in Dr. Kidd’s pages. 

Further, we must express our surprise that Dr. Kidd should 
quote, apparently with approval, some passages from Denny’s 
Papalism which give an impossible interpretation of Patristic 
texts, and one which, incidentally, does not harmonise with 
what Dr. Kidd himself says. A glaring example of this is to 
be found in connection with St. Cyprian. On p. 27, Dr. Kidd 
quotes Denny to the effect that ‘‘ the Sees of all the Churches 
are, equally, different representatives of the one whole See,” i.e., 
the See of Peter. Yet on p. 29 Dr. Kidd quotes (though only in 
a footnote) an extract from St. Cyprian himself which suffi- 
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ciently disproves this statement of Denny’s. We must also 
express our surprise to see some statements quoted on the 
authority of Turmel. And we read with astonishment the efforts 
of Dr. Kidd to escape the force of the famous letter from Pope 
Julius. We would suggest that the view of the Pope’s letter 
taken by the Greek historians, Socrates and Sozomen, cannot 
be dismissed as an ‘‘ entire misrepresentation ’’ of what the 
Pope meant and said. Again, it is painful to read Dr. Kidd’s 
chapter on Rome and Africa, omitting, as it does, all reference 
to St. Augustine’s emphatic approval of Pope Innocent’s letters 
in Ep. 186. Those who want the real facts on this matter will 
find them in Dom Chapman’s essay on J'he Condemnation of 
Pelagianism in Studies in the Early Papacy. 

But enough of this. We would like to suggest one line of 
thought to the learned Warden of Keble. If St. Leo may 
rightly be described as the theologian of the Incarnation, inas- 
much as, in his ‘“‘ Tome ”’ he set forth in clear and dogmatic 
terms what was before his time not so clearly taught, why 
should we not equally regard St. Leo as the theologian of the 
Papal Supremacy? Dr. Kidd would presumably not reject 
St. Leo’s Christology because it is more definite than that of 
earlier writers. Why, then, reject his equally definite doctrine 
of the Papacy, which Dr. Kidd admits to be essentially that of 
the Vatican Council? If there be development in various doc- 
trines, why not in that of the Papal Supremacy? All such 
developments are allowed for and implicitly contained in Our 


Lord’s commission to St. Peter, as recorded in the New 
Testament. 


Theism, Agnosticism and Atheism. By E. I. Watkin, M.A. 
(Christian Challenge Series, Unicorn Press. 3s. ‘6d. net.) 


Mr. Watkin prefaces his proofs of theism with a particularly 
gloomy survey of the contemporary situation. But he is anxious 
to correct the very common but mistaken opinion that atheism 
and agnosticism are either the effect or the cause of moral 
depravity. Mr. Watkin makes no mention of the view of St. 
Paul on this matter, though some commentary upon the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans might have been apposite, 
as well as reassuring to the puzzled reader. According to the 
writer, natural morality and religion have little or nothing in 
common. ‘ The exclusively ethical morality which is concerned 
with our duties towards man as a natural being’”’ does not 
depend for its existence upon the truth of religion and of theism. 
It is only in the supernatural order that morality has any 
connection with religion (p. 121, note). In the light of this 
divorce between natural ethics and religion one is less surprised 
than one might otherwise have been to read the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ Every soil has its distinctive weeds. Religion is no 
exception. Distinctive vices attach themselves to religion and 
flourish among religious people ’’ (p. 30). 

Italy looms large in Mr. Watkin’s sombre vision. In this 
unhappy country “ religion is abused as an opium of the people ” 
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- (p. 35), so that we ‘‘ have witnessed the spectacle of the Italian 

Tings headed by their bishops abusing the supreme sanctities 
of religion to bless the mass murder of an unjust war ’’: only 
one instance this, among many, of religion being ‘‘ exploited by 
the warring group ”’ and ‘‘ enslaved to the herd instinct.’”’? In 
the same context Mr. Watkin deplores that an English Catholic 
bishop, whom he names, ‘‘ has assumed the functions of a 
recruiting sergeant ’’ (p. 15). 

Although the ‘‘ Christian Challenge Series,’’ to which this is 
a contribution, is commended to the public by the Archbishop 
of York and by the Dean of St. Paul’s, the book itself does 
not bear the /mprimatur. G. D. 8. 


A Years Thoughts. By Father William Doyle, S.J. New 
Edition. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 


Father William Doyle’s type of spirituality will never make 
@ universal appeal: his passion for numbers will always put 
off many readers, though even that is based on classical teaching. 
But it cannot be questioned that in such a book as this we are 
breathing the very atmosphere of the saints. It suggests the 
tonic effect of a hard, bright, cold day in the early spring when 
the fresh wind whips up the blood in the cheeks of those who 
are bold enough to face it. And, thank God, there are still 
many, even in this comfort-loving generation, who will not 
shrink from such encounters. That is clear from the many 
reprintings of this book of ‘‘ thoughts.” 


Valiant Women. By Georges Goyau. Translated by the Rev. 
George Telford. (Sheed & Ward. 6s.) 


This book is the account of the life and work of Mother Mary 
of the Passion, Foundress of the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary. Beginning her religious life as a Sister of Marie 
Réparatrice she went to India as a missionary and was superior 
of her house there. But grave difficulties arose for her com- 
munity and she was frowned upon by Rome itself. In due 
time the clouds lifted and she, who had always had an ambition 
to follow the Saint. of Assisi, was permitted to found the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. The present book tells the 
amazing story of the rapid spread of this young society and of 
its successful missionary work in the East. It should do much 
to foster an interest in the Missions, and that is doubtless the 
reason why Fr. Telford was drawn to translate it—a work which 
he has accomplished with great success. eo 2 


African Adventure. By Father James, O.M.Cap. (Father 
Mathew Record Office, Dublin. 3s. 6d.) 


Franciscan missionary enterprise is also the subject of this 
book, which, however, is in quite a different strain. Here you 
have the personal story of a philosopher sent out on a tour (or 
Should it be described as a “‘ Visitation ’’?) of the Irish Capuchin 
pioneers in Africa, separated for a time from his books but 
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never from that craving to set down on paper the impressions 
of a singularly impressionable and responsive mind. The book 
was written on the return journey before the enthusiasm born 
of a generous appreciation of the toils and sacrifices of his 
brethren and sisters had any chance to cool, and before the 
clear-cut impressions of new scenes and strange people could 
lose their sharpness. The result is an entertaining record and 
a valuable contribution to missionary literature. E. F. 


Recollections of Rome. By Cardinal Wiseman. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 5s.) 


With certain abridgments, indicated by change of circum. 
stances due to the passing of time, Cardinal Wiseman’s well- 
known Recollections of the Last Four Popes appears under the 
above title so as not to mislead a public only too unfamiliar 
with the classics of the Catholic revival. If this reprint, which 
carries a foreword from the only one who has succeeded the 
Cardinal in his dual capacity as Rector of the Venerabile and 
Archbishop of Westminster, brings about a revival of interest 
in the great ecclesiastical events of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century in England, it will have served a very useful 
purpose. It is to be hoped that it will enjoy a success that 
will justify the publishers in reprinting companion volumes. 

T. E. F 


How to Make Vestments. By Noel Macdonal Wilby and 
Elizabeth Carr. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 2s. 6d.) 


The fine flourish, in the Introduction, in the shape of a 
reference to Opus Anglicanum which suggests vast reserves of 
specialized antiquarian learning, bestirs the reader to expect 
great things. It is disappointing, therefore, to find that the 
information contained in this little book is, though full of useful 
hints for needlewomen, elementary. Through lack of knowledge 
of those very ‘‘ antiquarian matters ’’ which are so curtly dis- 
missed (p. 1), a lack of knowledge which also is betrayed in 
the airy reference to “‘. . . the keen Gothic v. Roman contro- 
versy,’? the authors have put themselves in the unenviable 
position of advocates of all those debased forms and miserable 
decorations which under the influence of liturgical experts are 
rapidly disappearing. The chapter in the book which is really 
sound and valuable is the one which treats of embroidery. It 
is to be hoped that the much-recommended Murphy Studios have 
something better to offer their clients than the designs which are 
reproduced in these pages. J.P. BR. 


The Trish Jesuit Directory and Year Book. (Irish Messenger 
Office, Dublin. pp. 216. 1s.) 


This book contains an admirable Calendar (with brief hagio- 
graphical and historical notes for each day), a series of substantial 
articles by various members of the Society, and eight full-page 
illustrations. It is an unusually attractive directory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. LANGFORD-JAMES’S LETTER. 
Mr. Leslie Brooks writes :— 


I should like to be able to express in your columns my 
appreciation of the letter from such a well-known Anglican 
scholar as Dr. Langford-James which appeared in your December 
issue. The publication of my article in November on ‘ The 
Psychological Conflict of the ‘ Roman’ Anglican ”’ has, so far, 
been received in Anglican circles with a silence which has 
penetrated even to my private correspondence. I was fearing 
that the article had been construed in a controversial and 
unfriendly sense which was quite foreign to its intention. 
Thus the sympathetic tone of Dr. Langford-James’s letter is 
most welcome. 


Dr. Langford-James’s reference to his own personal record and 
its coincidence with the spread of Anglo-Catholicism is most 
interesting. As the Bishop of Pella said recently: “a new 
generation has grown up—a generation accustomed to all the 
devotional side of Catholic worship.’’ Most of them have grown 
into a convinced belief of most or all of these things which a 
Catholic is required to believe. There must be several thousands 
who would say with Dr. Langford-James: ‘‘ I have always been 
a Catholic, so far as belief and practice can make me so.’’ 
Though not all would have the clear-sightedness to add the 
qualifying clause. Many also would refer, as he does, to the 
“many proofs of the real fruits,of grace ’’ as a support for their 
— which would make it ‘‘ sheer blasphemy ”’ to deny 
them. 


But all this, if I may say so with no unkind intention, seems 
to me an example of that very confusion of thought which formed 
the theme of my article. Anglicans do not see the distinction 
between believing a thing through personal conviction of its 
truth and faith in a thing as the Truth. A sincere man might 
be profoundly convinced of the truth of all that a Catholic is 
required to believe and yet not be a Catholic because he has 
not the Faith. The truth of what an Anglican believes can 
never be ‘‘ proved ”’ by the amount of grace which, undoubtedly, 
he receives. An unprejudiced mind would never expect a sincere 
Anglican to ‘‘ deny ”’ the grace which comes from the faithful 
Observance of his Anglican religious practices. But the fact of 
receiving grace through these practices does not establish the 
truth of what he believes about them. The Penny Catechism 


~ the answer to the question as to how one is to know the 
Truth. 


With regard to my omission to notice ‘‘ the really fundamental 
point that the judgment promulgated in the Bull Apostolicae 
Curae has never won atceptance ”’? amongst Anglicans, I would 
say that I was trying to deal with a much more fundamental 
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point than that. Personal ‘‘ acceptance ”’ or non-acceptance of a 
public pronouncement is no sufficient reason for requiring others 
to accept or not accept it. Even if ten thousand people were 
profoundly convinced of the mistaken nature of any pronounce. 
ment, their convictions cannot be regarded by others as an 
authority to which to submit their own judgment. The whole 
substance of my article was intended to show the unhappy state 
sincere-minded and convinced Christians are brought to when, 
having taught others on their own authority, they at last realize 
the necessity of a supreme authority. 


The gulf, to which your Editorial Note refers, between the 


Catholic and Anglican mentalities is best approached from either 


side, in the words of the Bishop of Pella ‘ along the line of 
Authority.”’ 
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